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HE GROSVENOR HOUSE EX- 
HIBITION OF FRExVCH ART. 

BY T. MARTIN WOOD. 

This Exhibition, which wa5 perhaps the most 
important feature of this year’s London art season, 
was adtertised as one of “Modem French Art," 
and further described as "From Ingres to Manet.’ 
Neither title seemed to suit it quite, for no attempt 
was made to bring the collecbon right up to date 
or to represent some of the most outstanding 
esents of the period from Ingres to Manet. 

But if the description of the collection seemed 
at fault, It is of the description alone that we 
complain. The exhibition itself was organised 
entirely on the right principle. It aimed solely 
at making the strongest 
possible lesthetic appeal, ' 

concentrating chiefly on 
the salient moment of Im- 
pressionism. 

The Comtesse Greffulhe, 

Jr) whose ^genius we owe 
the organisation of the ex- 
hibition, is certainly the 
t)pe of p.atron which the 
world is seeking at the 
present time. I’icturee 
amassed in private collec- 
tions do not exist for^lhe 
general public. Up to the 
present in Engkind the 
most educated and eager 
person h.xs not been able 
to see represenUtue can- 
x-ases of the phise of art 
exhibited at Grosienor 
House, so unconscious ap- 
pirently of Us significance 
h.ixe been Uiose who are 
elected to w.ntch over our 
interests in these things. 

At present it is only 
through lo.nn exhibitions — 
though they are attended 
by the evil th.it they temp: 
those who lake our treasures 
from the country — that the 
omissions of our public 
gillcries can be corrected, vortiait ne m. nExtixcas 
U^IIl. No. 259.— OcTOFER 1914 


and the opportunity for becoming familiar with all 
the most significant develojiments of art ix; some- 
thing more than the exquisite pnvilege qf the very 
rich. 

At this distance of time it is possible to estimate 
to some extent the immense imponante of Im- 
pressionism and the movements contenifiorary with 
it in France. In reviewing the work of ^fa^ct and 
Degas, es|>ecia 11 y, we cannot fail to be ]mpresscd 
by the evidence of the gre.itne5S of th^t period. 
To view the craft of these artists even upon the 
surface is to be compelled to admiration of their 
miraculous skill and subtlety of observation. But 
when we reflect how much sympathy wjii, Hfe j, 
betrayed in their strife for refinement of truth and 
how great the enthusiasm that made their close 
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analisis wonh v>hilc we realise tint there »s no of Manets. sh(»i in c\er> touch notonl) theariists 

equisalent for this hi^hli strung art in anything cnjo>mcnt of the dement of paint Hsdf but of 

that has preceded it It is eas) to underrate, the the contact of the str) brush with cansns His 
genius of this art through confusing H wuh the ‘ touch is hkc that of n fine pianist And this 
nebulous work of followers practising in the method sartuosiiy is not something all upon the surface, 
without the spirit and the vision of Ua originators the profound charm of (jualitj in Manet s painting 

More banal and empty even than any Academy rests with the fact that m hvs case execution was so 

convention is much of the art that passes as immcdiatel) tcsj>onsive to his will llis art defines 
Impressionism in England to-daj Hungs arc his desires, not only in the mam, hut m eicrj 
always opposed by the imitations to which they shade In this scnsitivi. art of Manet, the art of 
give rise No one can pass such an apjxirently painting is full blown, a rephyr miohl carry away 
damagng criticism upon a movement as an tin the petals and bepn the disintegration of tlu.]ovbly 
worthy follower flower After this we must look for development 

Some day the Impressionist school— using the m painting from another stem 
term vsath convenient freedom, embracing Manet Ihcbbcksina painting by Manet give us the 
and Degas— will be acknowledged to rank with the s-anic kind of pleasure as porcelain of the rarest 
great historic schools It took up, explored, and kind He could not fail to interpret life m terms 
interpreted an aspect of nature which had escajieil of disUnction, for liis imigination for reality was of 
the attention of all former art It is not merely a the most elevated kind His mind was so con 
question of sensitive response to physical atmo- stituted that even if there are commonplace things 
sphere and the problems of representing light he could not perceive them, consciousness can 
Monderful as were the systems organised m only entertain that which answers to itself Jhe 
adapting the palette to problems of the kind, its field from which the subject of a picture is taken 
supreme attamtnent means much more than that has nothing to do of course, with the plane on 
The eagerness of this art, and its desire for which theart that interprets it moves The world 
immediate contact with everything human, seemed which an artist depicts is not so much one that 
special to trance at a moment when for the first he chooses, ns one that chooses him, one into 
time genius became its own patron and the 'iitist which he is born by the particular constilutioii of 
realised a kind of freedom which gave him a new his mind 

consaence yn strong contrast to the politeness of "Manets 

It IS especially for the fine representation of the art is the fervour of Degas It seems that there is 
art of Manet and Degas that the Grosvenor lIou<e no shape that human life can lake which does not 
Exhibition IS memorable Manet satt is essentially excite his sympathy His art is the best example 
aristocratic m character The painter possessed of realism in the true sense It is life m the 

t at sense of * quality wine* is in highly attuned actual — as itself the new and strange ideal and 

peop e asixthorseventhsense The slightest sketch not ‘ the ideal that interests him Hus realism 
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wll not e^en choose the moment which it will 
represent, everj moment is of such importance 
It IS not the spectacle of the ballet for instance, 
that interests him , his art is dedicated to the 
element of reality in what is artificial The 
practising school^ fascinates him e\en more than 
the stage lie cares there for the personality of 
each dancer even while she surrenders n to the 
itnpersonalitj of her art 

■W ith C^tanne s art we turn sharp off into another 
world It B curious that a school should since 
have arisen attempting to base upon the art of 
Cezanne its theory that art can be disconnected 
from human association The art of Cezanne 
reflects the humanity of a local world as acutely 
as the art of Degas A singular appearance of m 
competence charactenses Cezanne wath this how 
ever is coupled a great feeling for architectural 
plan as the basis of design m painting And he 
applied himself to the values perceived in colour 
relations trymg to disengage them from the values 
imposed by the influences of light and shade 
It IS always an artist of severe limitations who 
isolates some feature of art to the extent of pro* 
vid ng a motive for an entirely new departure in 


the next generation, and it fell to Cezanne to show 
the way to a new order of beauty in painlmg 

Every masters work shows three periods the 
first, in which a hill is ascended , the second in 
which the summit is attained — when for the first 
time execution reflects mental vision withont com 
promise the third in which the artist has made 
his home among the very difficulties that once 
appalled him In the first ihe artist frequently 
surprises himself as well as others and to this 
penod belong those experiments which m the 
study of the works of old masters confound the 
makers of attnbutions The work of each of these 
periods has its special value It is only in the 
first that we meet all the intensity of which the 
artist IS capable But it is in the middle period 
that he seems to surpass himself everywhere the 
touch IS vital, everything is at a pitch w hich cannot 
be sustained It is m the third — generally the 
longest period— that the work is most personal , 
b> that time painting has become nearly os natural 
as breathing, and jt is this easiness which often 
gives work of this stage a charm even where it has 
become shallow 

Renoir was another master whose work con 




“LES mendiants.” by 

HONORS DAUMIER 
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tnhutcd to the except onaJ importance of the 
exhibition at GroS%enor House He loves to tale 
for his subject Lh^tnut But it is not the dream 
of romance that bums in her bright eyes her ex 
press on is always old and introspective The 
significance of personality defines itself in her 
expression but everything else in the picture is 
rather indefinite, though Renoir has an amazing 
power of suggesting form through nebulous con 
tour His colour is beautiful in the whte and 
tl e blue of his middle period later it has the 
power to distress us by a strange unpleasantness of 
combination 

Apparently as a fo 1 to the nervous art wh ch we 
have been discussing the committee hung two 
works by Ingres in whch the coldness and the 
definiteness of the painter were supremely ex 
cmplifed Icwasthismasters 
peculiar gift by a slight m 
sistence upon the pattern cm 
broidenng a uniform or a 
dress to preserve even in the 
case of a single figun. the 
effect that tlie picture was 
elaborately composed His 
painting is so phlcgmauc and 
wears so much the appearance 
of a glaze that one wonders 
bow the vitality of the drawing 
ftUTVivus 80 impressively 
Ingres s colour lacks individu 
alit) In his paintings he 
achieves most in portraiture 
Like his contemporary, the 
wTiter Stendhal he was first 
and foremost a ' reader of the 
hairtin heart Jfr Collins 
Raker has recently pointed 
out how inevitably in art grasp 
of character accompanies 
mastery of form rather than 
genius for colour 

Hang ng above the charac 
terisfic portrait of tra^ame 
Go/tse bj Ingres was a portrait 
of a lady by Moniicelh Jn 
the two names Ingies and 
Monticelii we have the 
classical and tin. romantic 
opposed Monticelii reads 
character, not analytically but 
only s) mpathetically antf 
from evtenor eiiduice of 
gesture and costume He 


syrnpatbetic towards the note of the bizarre in an 
un selfconscious old lady and by his stp’le alone 
has Sitter far ever plays a part m French romance 
and becomes to us not like a personage from real 
life but one from fiction Monticelii was also 
represented by Ze Bal a carnival piece of the 
type with which his name is generally associated 
On the landscape side the strength of the 
exhtb non was m the work of Monet and Sisley 
In the p ctures by Monet we saw his art develop- 
ing as he dscovered truths the knowledge of 
which has since so profoundJ) influenced not only 
landscape but every other kind of painting Me 
sai him in one picture carrying the greens from 
the br ght trees out into the grey sky as our eyes 
carry colour from one obicct to another we saw 
him m fact m this exhibition at h s best before 
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he attempted a "system” by which to effect the Other features of the evhibition were some earJy 
sutement of his subtle obsen-ations. There was Corots, a Courbet, three works by PelacroLt, and 
a row of Sis!e)’s can\-ases, not a whit below those an important Daumier ; while the large room con- 
of Monet In their successful capture of the spirit uined such a fine collection of sculpture by Rodin 
of the elements which is the great contribution of that it would require a separate article to deal with 
his school to the history of landscape painting, it fairly. 

We were glad to see Sisley honoured in England. IVe embrace this opportunity of expressing the 
He was the son of English parents. His friend- gratitude of lovers of French art to the Comtesse 
ship rvith Renoir and Manet determined his style. Greffulhe, president and organiser, to whose 
He often worked in this country, painting on the personal choice we understand the happy selection 
upper reaches of the Thames, and his wonderful of works was due. The kindness of the Duke of 
style condemned him here to n^lect. Westminster m lending his London house was 

Five landscapes of some importance spoke for greatly appreciated ; and the commntee were 
the art of Pissarro. It is doubtful whether this fortunate in persuading Monsieur Jacques E. 
painter was c\er instinctively an impressionist, as Blanche, the distinguished French painter, to 
was Manet, who converted him to the mosemcnt contribute a pre&ce to the catalogue of tliis rery 
For Pissarro impressionism appears to hate re- interesting exhibition. T, M, tV. 

mained a method; and he some- 
times seems to hat-e cared for 
results for the sake of the 
method, rather than for the 
method for the sake of a result. 

The Influences of the time 
were charmingly reflected in the 
art of two women: Berthe 
Morisot and Mary Cassatt. The 
exhtbUion contained two works 
by the former and one by the 
latter. Four works expressed 
the neurotic talents of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, A painter whose art 
suggests that he only cared for 
the hours of artifleial light and 
the world of the e<t// </ian/(trif, 
but whose execution was \ital 
with a real if feverish inspiration. 

The single work by Puris de 
Chavannes, FamilU du Piekrur, 
revealed the daintiness of style 
which we expect in his smaller 
pieces — and which, while it 
pleased the mslhetes, sometimes 
seemed to thin the thought the 
p.iinier wMOted to express, com- 
promising the austerity of the 
message he intended. 

Gauguin was represented in 
the exhibition by three works, 
and Van Gogh by two, but the 
pictures were not of sufficient 
importince to make the occa- 
sion an e-xception.-il one for 
studying this final phase of Im- “jbune FiLtE” * *v bextiik morisot 

pressionisnl. ^ ^ 
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S OME ETCHINGS BY ERNEST 

D. ROTH. 

The recent reviTal of the art of etching in 
America is reflected in the prominence gnen to 
the work of painter-etchers in New York ait 
exhibitions j and "one man” shows of etchings in 
the print shops and museums have also encouraged 
a significant group of artists to take up the art. 
Prominent in the younger set is Ernest Datnd 
Roth, six of whose etchings are here reproduced. 

Although bom in Europe, Jlr. Roth accounts 
himself an American, his parents having emigrated 
to New York when he was very young. His early 
life was one of arduous study and toil such as 
falls to the lot of the emigrant’s son. As a youth 
he .worked in a New York art establishment by 
day and in the evening attended classes at the 
Academy of Design, having as teacher in etching 
the late James David Smilhe, N.A. For seven 
years Mr. Roth exhibited as a p.iinter in oils at 
this Academy’s exhibitions and in those of the 
Pennsylvania Academy. One of his pictures now 
hangs in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington. 
Returning later to Europe, 
he made his headquarters 
in Florence, and began 
his career as an etcher. 

In all weathers, for the 
last few years, he has 
haunted the Lung’ Arno 
and the bridges, working 
assiduously. Now and 
then be has disappeared, 
going to Venice, Constan- 
tinople, or Germany, and 
returning with an interest- 
ing series of plates. 

No artist, certainly no 
etcher, has better caught 
the spirit of Old Florence 
than Mr. Roth in the 
etchings of his Florence 
set, a fact recognised by 
the director of the Ufhzi 
Gallery, who recently 
made a choice of twelve of 
them for the Uffiri Print 
Room. Some of the sub- 
jects of these etchings, 
such as the Ponte Vecchio, 
the Amo and its bridges, 
the palaces, the views from 
the Franciscan church at 


Flesole, have become classic, not to say hackneyed. 
It is no sentimentalist, however, who calls his fine 
etching of the palaces washed by the Amo, Grim 
Florence, but an artist, whose psychological insight 
can bring home to us the fundamental austerity, 
the almost sinister sternness which underlie all 
things characteristically Florentine. 

In developing his plates Mr. Roth does not 
make use of the three baths in customary use 
among etchers. His method is to apply the acid, 
touch by touch, with a feather, blotting paper at 
hand. By this method, involving almost infinite 
labour, he is sometimes able to secure as many as 
twelve values. 

Mr. Roth’s work has been welcomed in America 
as promising well for the future of the art. 
His conscientious method of treating his plates, 
his elevation of truthfulness to reality over mere 
dexterity of needle, his marked individuality and 
absolute sincerity, are emphasised as being a check 
to the tendency, so alluring to young etchers, 
towards those impressionistic nrd sketchy effects 
which too often ate but a showy disguise for 
Ignorance. • E. Mvddpn. 
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T he. WOODCUTS of mr. 
SYDNEY L‘EE; AVR.E. BY 
MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 

Readers of The STUDio'vrill scarcely need to be 
told that Mr. Sydney Lee is a versatile artist, mth 
a s-ariety of mediums ready to his hand. A painter 
first and foremost, he skilfully handles the etching 
needle and the mezaotint-scraper, rvhile he has 
been pne of the most prominent and effective 
rtietobers of the 5 ocietyof Graver-Printers in Colour. 
Of his admirable colour-prints from a series of 
wood-blocks in the Japanese manner I had 
octasion to speak in these pages last year, when 
some of them were reproduced (The Studio, 
May 19*3); but Mr. Lee is not content to handle 
the wood only for thepurposes of colour-impression^ 
he is an original wood-engraver in the fine tradition 
of Bewick, and the black-and-white woodcuts he 
has already produced may be regarded as notable 
factors in the interest awakened in the revival of 
wood-engraving as a vehicle for original expression. 

Among the varied acth-ities of the graphic arts m 
England to-day this revival has attracted a certain 
amount of attention, mainly through the beautiful, 
brigirial and poetic work of Mr. Charles Ricketts, Mr. 
Charles Shannon, and Mr. Sturge Moore, most of 
which has been done with the view to book-decora- 
tion. The movement grew out of the gradual 
decline of reproductive wood-engraving, which, 
^leaving behind it the splendid triumphs of the 
ei^bteen-sUties, when great illustrative artists were 
content to draw upon the block for such excellent 
engravers as Swain, the 


and Holbein, and was responsive to the graphic 
im^nation of Blake and Calvert, and the fertile 
fancy of Bewick, came once more to the service of 
original pictorial expression. It is not too much 
to say that the lovely woodcuts of Charles Ricketts 
and Stuige Moore are likely to make a new 
tradition in this expressive art. 

Altogether different in manner and conception is 
Mr. Sydney Lee’s handling of the art; yet I 
contend that his fine print, JTie Limettone Rock , , 
reproduced here, is distinguished among the best 
original wood-engraving of our time ly not only 
its pictorial qualities, its design, its well-balanced 
masses of tone, but by the expressive manner in 
which the material has been used, the absolute 
eloquence of the wood itself in terms of black-and- 
white. Mr. Lee realises that when the artist does 
his own cutting, as of course he should do, the 
capabilities of the box-wood block, cut on end of 
the grain, are for original expression very great 
If these be properly understood a result may be pro- 
duced which is absolutely peculiar to the material— 
a result that could not be imitated or achieved in 
the same way by any other process whatever. 

In The Ztmes/one Rock this claim for the wood- 
block is admirably exemplified. It could rrot be a 
drawing, or a mere reproduction of a drawing. 

It could, in fact, have been produced only from 
wood-blocks cut by the artist himself, with full 
understanduig of his material and what can be 
got out of it. The actual workmanship and 
method of work are so intimately bound up with 
the design itself that they could not have been 


Dalsiels, Hooper and 
Linton to treat with artis- 
tically sympathetic crafts- 
manship — was gradually 
ousted, through the 
exigencies of the periodical 
press, by the photographic 
process plate. But with 
artists of originality eager 
for vehicles of expres- 
sion, it was not likely 
that the venerable craft ol 
wood-engraving should be 
allowed to fall into disuse 
in this country, especially 
with the lioble example of 
Auguste Lep&re In France ; 
so the material that served 
immortally the genius of 
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T he paintings of miss 

HILDA FEARON. BY 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


Ijxjkixo at the work of Miss Hilda Fearon, and 
ignoring for the moment its ob\ ious merits of tnith, 
sincerity and freshness, one is conscious of a de- 
tachment other tlian artistic and a coolness, if not 
coldness, distinct from that resulting from the 
preference for cool schemes of colour. Her 
pictures are, so to speak, a little frosty in their 
manner. Their characteristic subject — an interior 
with figures — makes this more apparent. A person 
of ordinary sensibility coming into a room is aware, 
almost before he takes in the identity of individuals, 
of the moral or emotional atmosphere between them. 
It is hardly necessary 'to say that emotional, here, 
does not mean sentimental. There is a common 
feeling of some sort ; something that distinguishes 
a roomful of people from persons in a room. In 
a picture by Miss Fearon this common feeling is 
comparatively lacking \ the idemity of individuals 
is more apparent than the 
emotional atmosphere be- 
tween them. Even when 
some family relationship is 
indicate<l by the choice of 
types, her people are 
“strangers yet." The 
reason might be lack of 
sensibility or unusual re- 
sene or coldness of tem- 
perament in the painter, 
but it is prob-ably nothing 
more than the fact that she 
is a woman. 

This sounds like a 
(Kirados, because women 
are generally warmer and 
more intimate than men in 
their reactions to life. Uul 
between reactions to life 
and their expression in art 
lie all the ditTicuIties and 
accidents of technique. 

The $a) ing that there is no 
sex in art is true, if at all, 
only of craftsmanship. -\rt 
is the expression of human 
personality, and, allowing 
that the means of expression 
are the same for both sexes, 
it rem.tins broadly true tliat 
men are men and women 


women. If the menns of expression in painting w ere 
a natural gift this broad distinction would be as 
immediately apparent as is the distinction between 
the physical characteristics — the voices, for ex.ample 
— ofmen and women.* It is the enormous difficulty 
of the technique of painting that obscures the 
distinction. In learning their craft both men and 
women tend to lose, at any rate for a time, their 
distinguishing characteristics ; but, owing to their 
smaller phy'sical capaettj, the temporary conceal- 
ment of personality is greater for women than for 
men. Everybody who has come in close contact 
with male and female art students has obscrv'cd that 
the Latter arc generally more completely absorbed in 
their work than the former. At a glance one would 
say th.at the women are more industrious, but that 
is only part of the truth. Owing to their greater 
physical strength the men areable to carry on their 
work and still keep in touch with their personalities 
as men and individuals witbliuman interests outside 
the studio; but, in becoming serious stuJeots of 
art, the women, for the moment, cease to be women. 
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n e difftfcnce, of course, is comparalne rather 
tlian ibsolotc In nrt, as in lift, both men and 
Homcn liaieio lo c ihcmtehes to find themselves 
1 jt formen the recovery is earlier fuller and more 
pcnenl Few women indeed, survnve the ordeal 
in rviinliny The reason whj there arc fewer good 
woman painters than wTitcrs is not lliat women are 
meniall) and emotionally less fitted to be painters 
tlian writers, but that the technique of painting 
males a greater demand upon their phjsical 
(lowers mth a consequent relegation, if not 
destniction, of jicrsonahty At rare intervals, 
however, a woman jiaintcr comes through the 
stress of training with her personalilj undamaged 
iiuch a woman painter is Miss Hilda Fcaron and 
It IS her rant) and importance that justify what 
seems hie a digression into the subject of sex m 
art The remarLsble detachment of her pictures 
IS due I thinl not to hcl of sensibilitv or cold 
ness or povert) of temperament but lo the self 
vicnficing enthusiasm with 
wheb she h« embrand 
the technical side uf {vuni 
mg Her full pcrsonaliiv 
lots fjccn held up while 
she pttfccied its means of 
esprtssion Fsvr) senous 
artist goes through three 
dcfinitt (iltascs tlut of 
the amateur, in which there 
IS often a direct though 
ijasmodic and uncon 
trolled, expression of tern 
pmnun — tn unsLmchtd 
elTusion of pcrsorulitv, so 
to speak that of the 
studuit. in which the nnn 
Sir t'ne woman is icm 
hid nn the shelf 
an 1 tliat of nu'unt), in 
which the artist and the 
man or Woman an recon 
Cileil before the artist 
Can be l)om, the amvtcur, 
withh vof hercasjcFuinc 
ness, mun die and m Miss 
fcaron the amateur died 
very young Put not 
Without lcann„ inieresting 
ami signifcant records 
Onr peture 1 have m 
mind IS a water colour of 
a tom ih farm. In tome 
«iT» It u a'nost Utighabl) 


bad, but in feeling, in emotional nmosphere, it is 
obviously the work of a singulath itch and sensitive 
temperament Is an interpretation of the spmt at 
place it could hardl) be bettered M ith other 
works of the same period it removes an) doubt 
about the fulness of Miss Fearon’s personality 
Quite earl) m life, then. Miss Fearon rose up 
and strangled the amateur and, at all cost of 
personality deferred, set herself to master the craft 
of painting To her technical progress the pictures 
reproduced in these pages bear intness belter than 
words There are no hollovr places in her 
career , no flukes into popularity by the appeal of 
subject at the expense of workmanship But what 
I would insist upon is that the progress has not 
been purely technical From picture to picture 
Miss Fearon has broadened and deepened her 
channel of expression, adjusted its lev ek and made 
firm Its banks, and present))? the full tide of 
personality will come flooding m Exactl) when 





The Paniftugs of Hilda Fearon 

and hov, thai will happen nobody can say the and entirely difTcrent from the attitude ot such a 
final Teconciliation of the artist and the man or painter as Degas— though equtll> unsentimental 
woman being one of the profoundest mysteries of One feels that the painter understands the type 
human life — comparable only to the phenomenon and its problems In the choice and treatment 
of reLfiious conversion My sole concern is to of mtenors and in landscape there is evident a 
point out that m these expressions of Miss Tearon preference for coolness and clearness for silvery 
as a woman punter we have not yet had the full moods, and colour as a sharp note rather than as a 
meaning of Miss Fearon as a woman artist dilTused glow The silver, china, glass fruit and 

‘Woman is insisted on because, though there llowersjnsuch picture? as J'liien, Crten and Siho 
IS no sex in craft, all creaiiv e art is a reflection of and A/lemoon in the Garden are more than technical 
the creator Masculine or rather, sexless in excuses they all help to confirm the feeling that, 
execution, the work of Miss rearonisautheniically at the banquet of life, Miss Fearon prefers the 
feminine in conception and outlook Though, for cold collation Indeed Green and b/her with its 
reasons which 1 have tned to show, it does not yet elaborate apparatus of coolness, is almost amusingly 
give us her full reaction to life as a woman, its apt as a summary of what the painter c ifLS about 
emotional indications are very far from being merely m material surroundings Lven Under the Cliffs, 
negacrve Freedom from sentimentality and 6fse wufi its rellected sunlight, is coof and bruing m 
romanticism is in itself a positive indication of total effect one iv conscious of chain[\iifne air 
temperament, and m the pictures of Miss Irearon the effervescent “hiss of water, the f^el — almost 
there arc other hints of what she feels about life the smell— of newly laundered linen frenks 
and nature \ strong 
though controlled sj m 
pathy with childhood and 
young girlhood is obvious 
In many of her pictures 
one finds a keen appre 
ciabon of immaturity as a 
positive condition — the 
condition so beautifully 
expressed m Mr Clausens 
Fnmavera in this years 
Academy A picture like 
Fitien owes part of ns 
charm to the effect ofun 
npeness in the sitter, a 
quality sought or preserved 
by the painter and net 
accidental A sharp 
flavour and a slight awk 
wardness of attitude and 
gesture are characteristic 
of all Miss Fearon s pic 
lures of women and girls 
I cannot think of a picture 
of hers^ — either figure or 
landscape— that can be 
called autumnal m feeling 
Again in 4/r« and The 
■Ballet Master there is 
expressed unconsciously 
no doubt a comradesh p 
or freemasonry with the 
human subjects, some 
thing peculiarly femuime 
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The facts of Miss Fearon s career are soon told the full enjojment of her emotional powers To 

She received her first tra ning at the Slade School the charm of workmansh p is added a charm of 

but learnt her real bus ness as a painter in face of sentiment as real as it is free from sentimentalit) 
the problems of Nature in the class conducted by The p cture is in the key of silver and between 
Mr Mgemon Talmage at St Ives Com all the g rl reader and the 1 sten ng children there are 

Miss Fearon is a member of the Royallnst tute of silver threads of attent on so that the meaning of 

0 1 Painters \ here she e\h bits regularly ns also the I tie is perfectly expressed 
in the International The recogn t on that her 

work has rece ved from the Royal Academy is to An important g ft of pictures has been made to 
the cred t of that lost tution Last } ear she had the National Gallery of British Art, ‘Millbank 
no fewer thin three p ctures on the 1 ne One the Committee of the National Loan Exhib tion 
of them Grttn and Siher \ as awarded an held at the Grosvenor Gallery in the early veeksof 
Honourable Ment on at the Internal onal exhbi thisyear The works presented were purchased out 
tion at P ttsbuTgh th s ^ear and is no tourng of the proceeds of the exhibition and mclude the 
round other towns m the United States Tie following Anra Pav/oia La Mart iu Cj£ne b> 
J}a/M Vasttr exhibited in the Royal Academy in John Laierj LR \ Tie Angler by Wiliam 
iQi* received an Honourable Menton in the Orpen ARA Aztpton by Oliver Hall Donke\s 
Pans Salon of 1913 Her s ngle contnbut on to a d KtHt by M \V Russel Ma Fi Gyati a 
this) ears Academy Enehanh enf supporteintbe Dancer by Gerald Festus Kelly Portrait of a 
most mteiest ng manner the idea suggested m this Va« by A McEvoy Keu Bridge by H Muhr 
art de that Miss Fearon s ml) now coming into man and Des gn for a Fan by Mrs Mary Davis 
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S KETCHL\G IN MOROCCO; A 
LETTER FROM MISS HILDA 
RIX. 


[Miss Hilda Rix is a young Australian artist who 
like many other artists reared under the Southern 
Cross has come to Europe to perfect her art. 
Some examples of her work has e already appeared 
in the pages of this magLizine, and our readers will 
be interested to see the more recent examples we 
now give and to read the account of her experiences 
during a visit to Morocco, ofwhicb she has brought 
back many interesting impressions in coloured 
chalks. Miss Rix had arranged to hold an exhibi 
tion of her v\ ork at the Ryder Gallery in St. James’s 
Street, London, this October, and the exhibition 
was to have included the drawings executed by 
her in Morocco as well as a series done more 
recently in France, but just before going to press 
we learned that there was some doubt about the 
exhibition being held at the appointed time.} 

Dear Mr. Editor, 

I've come nght up on to the roof of the hotel 
to write to you. It seems 
like A strange dream to be 
in Slorocco again. I am 
high up near the sky and 
looking down and .iround 
at all this crowded town 
and peaceful country, now 
bathed in the orange glow 
of the setting sun. 

To-morrow is big market- 
day and the “ Soko ’’ down 
there below is a seething 
mass of people. The 
country people have come 
in with their loads, carried 
for long miles on their 
backs, or the backs of their 
weary little donke)s. And 
to-night there will be hud 
died groups camped around 
the faint lights of their 
lanterns, to be ready to 
start market early to-morrow 
morning. 

There ! The big glow- 
ing half-orange of the sun 
has just dipped behind the 
mountain’s edge to my 
left, leaving the sky a 
pinky gold — and the dips 


between tlie mountains are hung in rosy veils. 
The sky on the horizon's edge melts upwards into 
a lemon blue — then on to warmer blue in the 
hollow of the “inverted bowl,” and down again in 
a powder-blue mist to the sea. Above the sea in 
the sky opposite the sunset is a great hand of pink 
clouds stretching forth and reflecting the happy glow. 

Below me, bejond the big garden of this hotel, 
with its huge palms, bamboos, roses and mimosa 
all abloom, there is a ceaseless passing up and 
down of my beloved fair)' tale people. To-da) 
there has been a European fete, and a mad rollickmg 
car full of carnival revellers has burned up the 
hiH below me, laughing and scattering before it to 
all sides donkeys, Arab men and women. 

A party of Arab women have just mounted the 
hill bearmg enormous loads of faggots on their 
backs; they look like huge snails bent forward to 
their toil, but nearly all are cheerful and many 
prett)-, beneath dirt and charcoal-dust. Their 
tired donkeys, also heavily laden, trail slowly behind 
them. Beyond and below in the twilight of the 
Moorish cemetery quiet forms are hovering over 
the graves, tending them noiselessly 
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Oh sudi a buzz of strange tongues is coniii^ 
up on the breeze from the ttovided SoVo and 
people of the hotel are entering the big gates in 
ones twos, and threes, for the da) is done I must 
follow the suns example and go below for I am 
keen to make an early surt at my work to-morrow 
Enthusiasm is a fine thing but 1 wonder if 
the general pubhc realise what miseries an artist 
has often to undergo To-day 1 congratulated 
myself on occupying a fine strategic position — u 
was on an elevation that raided me aboie the 
throng and there was a row of Utile shops behind 
that preiented me being ringed m by a cunous 
crowd But no sooner had I become dcepK en 
grossed m my subject than 
a man came and dumped 
down beside me a reioh 
ing heap of animal offal 
It would haie been un 


take away the offending mass at the same time 
making great play wnth my bottles of sm^ll ng salts 
and eaude Cologne He shrugged his shoulders 
to show that such a thing meant nothing to him 
but a kind inspiration dawmed on him and he not 
only remosed the oflensite heap but sent post haste 
for an incense burner who swinging his lenatr 
filled the tomienied air with a delicious perfume 
Having heard so much of the difficultie of 
working amongst the Arabs because of their 
religious principles, I am delighted to find tliat 
they do not look upon me as an enem\ and I am 
happily otercoming thtir prejudices and cont nu 
alK finding them doing little graceful acts 


heroic to gue up m\ 
posmoQ because im sub- 
ject was enthralling but 
oh the horror of it My 
sister very kindly rushed 
back to the hotel for eau 
de Cologne and smelling 
salts to help me to endure 
the situation 
One has to nsk homble 
diseases quite often in the 
East for m the closely 
pressing crowds there are 
often Msions of smallpox 
and leprosy — people who 
hue lost noses and eyes 
from some frightful 
malady Then there is 
always the nsk of sun 
stroke, or getting a chill 
through staying in the 
shade It takes a lot of 
moraland physicaicourage 
and a vivid enthusiasm to 
cany one through but, 
thank Heaven, the beauty 
Overpowers the discomfort 
or nothing would be pro- 
duced 

\t last (he blaring sun 
beatuig on the offal made 
the odour jnsuffcrabJe, so, 
turning to the butcher who 
liad placed it there, 1 im 
plored him wnh signs to 
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Skeiching in Morocco 


Naturally the idle crowds ott the marVet-pUce 
surround me, but so engrossing is the task of 
catching the eser-moving people that one becomes 
unconscious of the crowds behind, for they neser 
get between one and one’s subject. Of course 
many subterfuges h.i\e to be employed to keep the 
victim unsuspecting, but unhappily some one in my 
audience inrariably recognises my prey and calls 
to Mohammed or Absolam that he is being 
captured on paper. Sometimes the said Absolam 
only looks sheepish, wriggling, alas I out of position, 
or sometimes completely disappearing. If one 
feels that there is a resentful spirit growing one 
gracefully melts away. 

Often in the heat of work 
I Jim not conscious of the 
ring of people until with a : 


became agitated — fearing harm ti> his camel through 
my "esil eye." So he pkintcd hinnclf in front of 
the beast, and a friend, looking equally fierce, 
joined him; the two of them holding out their 
wide jetabas succeeded in blocking out my entire 
s'iew. 

IVcll, I looked pathetic for an instant, sajing 
*‘Iji, la!” (Jfo, no!). Ilut finding them adamant, 
I went away amid much heated comment and 
laughter. Instead of going rjuitc away, howeser, I 
made a little detour .and returned to that comer of 
the Solo, but on the other side of the camel, and 
stood on a two-foot high wall from where I got a 
splendid siew of my game. I proceeded to draw 


snap a pencil breaks, and I 
liear a chorus of gentle 
grains of sympathy — and 
when I dropped a pencil 
the other day, an Arab 
picking it up .and seeing 
the point was broken 
whipped out his large knife 
and sharpened it and pre- 
sented te to me with a 
beaming smile. M'ould 
th-at all w ere .is complacent 1 
'rile other diy, coming up 
from the Soko, I s.aw two 
cimcU stalking super- 
'ciliously down the hill into 
the market watli huge cuses 
ami baskets of d.stes and 
oranges. I was delighted 
to see them beciuse since 
ihewar they haie not Ireeii 
able to enter Tangiers as 
the Spaniards hold the 
raids. with my Kig ol 
amnuinition and my big 
drawing board 1 followed 
them. They descended 
the hill to the foot of ths' 
.Soko where their master 
nvide them kneel to l>c 
nnlonih-d. I began my 
work, and inimedUtily a 
merry crowd formal annind 
me; but the owner of the 
camel, a nim fmm the 
interior, unused to my 
luughty w.ajs, .at once 
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feverishly. Presenllj the crowd spotted me, and 
caught on, laughingj this caused the two angry 
men to look up, and seeing me at it again un- 
baffled, one of them again placed himself in front 
of the camel’s head. In spite of this and the 
excitement around me, I managed to get the whole 
squatting body of the beast. But the owner’s 
rage was at fever heat when my merry audience 
■ called to him that I h.id potted his camel. He 
jumped up, hoisted the loads on to its hump, 
untied its folded knees, and prodded it to get up 
and run. 

They ran — hut so did I, drawing all the way 
while running, with a torrent of laughing, cheering 
Arabs beside and behind me. Oh such fun’ I 
chased them right up the hill, my pencil flp'ng at 
work, head bobbing up and down — ^dodging squat- 
ting people, and laughing 
with the joy of the sport 
as I ran, until my game 
xanished round the comer 
up the hill. But I h-ad won 
my point and got my camel’s 
head, midst cheers and roars 
of laughter from the crowd of 
onlookers who had been in- 
tently watching my exploits. 

The mmef’s friend who 
had been so furious before, 
came behind me and said 
— " Mirriaan 1 miiaiaan 
which means “splendid." 

Oh it is an unending feast 
of form, colour and light. 

If only one had months here 
and a big studio to att.'ick 
big cins-ases, and gradually 
entice models to pose for 
one, as well as doing the 
mox ing people on the market- 
pLace! 1 haxe already suc- 
ceeded in persuading several 
splendid types to give short 
sittings. 

I had the opportunity the 
other day to draw an escaped 
sUxe in the tribunal of the 
French I'mbassy. If onl\ 
one could succeed in Uinish- 
ing their fears — what an un- 
ending field of work there N 
amongst these beautiful, 
dignified people! 

n. Hiinx Kix. 


R ecent designs in domestic 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Temple Hill House, of which x'iews and 
a plan ate here given, has been recently built on a 
fine site adjoining the West Heath, Hampstead, 
from the plans of ifr. C. H. B. Quennell, F.R. I. B. A , 
for M. Mirrielees, Esq. The site, notxnthsL'ind 
mg its great charm, presented considerable diffl 
culdes. First, a ver}’ appreciable dtfTerence of 
level had to be overcome, the fall being diagonally 
from the dining room across to the library 'ITie 
best view was to the north-west across Hampstead 
Heath and so away from the sun, but by placing 
the drawingroom on the south-western angle a 
sunny room was ensured and at the same time it 
was possible to enjoy the xiew. The library on 
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i) e north corner his a splendid oullooV and 
gets the afternoon sun The entrance on the 
norti sik ts on a we/ranine about two-thrds of 
l! t «ra) tic Kn to a. bill nrd room under the hbrarj 
Ihecl lak rorjmi and lavatories come again under 
tl e morn room The disposition of the re- 
maining ro< ms IS shown on the plan Extemall) 
the walls are faced with a p!casantl> variegated red 
I nek and the roofs covered with red tiles the 
elevations are simj le in character and carrj on the 
eghttcnthccnlufj traditions of Hampstead On 
il e west side steps lead down to a terrace which 
again leads to a formal parterre wrth balustraded 
willing around il The gardens which have 
been dts gned bj the arch lect, are hardl> forward 
enough to show well m a photograph here but all 
the fnc trees (n the s le have been saved and 
H IS d/Tcult to realise when in the garden that 
Channg Cross with its bustle is onl> just a Utile 
ver f ur miles aveaj 


The house of whch an illustration is given on 
p 44 has been erected from the des gns of Mr 
Sjdney R Jones of Leek U ootton Marwick and 
Sir Holland V> Hobbiss, on a site at Burnt 1 ost 
on the Stoneletgh Estate within two m !es of 
Coventr) This house is one of a number that 
have been built or are in the course of erection 
wherein an attempt has been made to foster and 
advance the building tradition native to the 
locality The large estate upon wh cb operat ons 
are progressing has for its centre that well ki own 
example of medi-eval and renaissance architecture 
Stoneleigh Abbej the home of Lord Le gh I le 
round about this Midland countrj side are to be 
seen many examples of old houses and coi ges 
tlvat bear witness to a time when local needs id 
ideals vrere expressed through the medium ut he 
budding crafts But in more recent dav ew 
ways have preva led and this distr ct m con n n 
with other countless acres of woodland and ale 
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has been threatened with the relentless adt-ance of 
the specuktit’e builder and the insincerities and 
conventionalities of \illadon3. So those who base 
the aisthetic welfare of this fair district most at 
heart are intent on presersnng its natural amenities, 
and at the same time are endeavouring to bring 
into being an architecture in harmony with the 
natural environment, hoping to advance the truth 
that the art of building has a higher mission to 
serve than that of ministering only to material 
needs. The house illustrated has been planned 
to provide simply and conveniently the lequired 
accommodation, consisting of an entrance hall of 
comfortable size that gives access to the living and 
dining rooms, with the usual offices facing towards 
the north and east. The joists and beams of the 
hall are exposed to view, and the walls .are 
panelled; folding-doors divide the hall from the 
living-room, and may, on occasion, be opened 
back to combine the hall and living room in one. 
At the south-east comer of the building is a loggia 
which can be entered from the dining-room or 
living-room. On the upper floor are five bedrooms, 
a sleeping balcony o\ er the loggia, a bathroom, and 
other conveniences. The walls are built of bricks 
of good and varied colour, obtained near the site, 
with half inch mortar joints- The main roof runs 
from end to end of the building, and from it 


spring the gables, some of which are framed in 
oak, pegged ti^ether, and the spaces between the 
timbers filled with brickwork arranged herring bone 
fashion. In thisa debt to local tradition isowned, 
as also in the diaper brickwork, and the inspiration 
for the brick string-courses. 

The same architects are also responsible for the 
design and erection of the pair of cottages at Leek 
Wootton (below). Here the problem was to erect 
cottages of reasonable appearance and ample 
accommodation for an economical outlay. The 
number of rooms required in each cottage, as re- 
vealed by the plan, will be seen to amount to a 
large living room, comfortable parlour, wasli house, 
larder, coals, covered yard, with three bedrooms 
over. The cost of the pair was to como'within 
and this was accomplished. Here again 
local materials were used, bricks from a yard two 
miles away and stone quarried and worked within 
sight of the building. 

The house at Liphook is a typical example 
of the work of Messrs. Unswortb and Triggs of 
Fetersfield. It occupies the site of a group of 
derelict cottages on the high ro.nd to Portsmouth. 
These cottages were demolished and the stone 
masonry and tiles re-used in the construction of 
the new bouse. A stone flagged walk flanked by 
herbaceous borders Ie.ads to the open porch on the 
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pursuit of artistic actiMties 
Such a result was of course 
inevitable, for when the grim 
spectre of war maies its 
appearance the arts and 
crafts of peace recede for a 
time into the background 
and so stupendous is the 
conflict in which the great 
nations of the old world are 
engaged that its effens are 
being severely felt in neutral 
countries, even those umote 
from the war area < rcat 
however, as is the evil which 
lias befallen the profession 
of art m common with 
many other pursuits it is 
slight compared with the 


east side of the house In a small country house horrors which have attended the movements oi 
of Ibis character it is an economy in planning to our enemy m the north west of Europe e in 
arrange the diningroom in a central position, and Bniam have reason to be thankful for the effective 
thus the house has no passages whatever on the protection of our shores b> our maritime forces, 


ground floor The staircase 


has been devased around a 
central cupboard for the 
display of china. There 
are five bedrooms and a 
dressing room with bath 
room and housemaid s 
cupboard on the first floor 
The gardens have been 
laid out in conjunction 
with the house, their prm 
cipal features being a sunk 
water garden on the south 
sid'* of the house with pools 
fed byramwater Messrs 
Unsworth and Tnggswere 
responsible for the planning 
of the gardens as well as 
the house 

STUDIO-TALK 

(From Our Ouft 
Correspondents ) 

E DON— Oneofehe 
dire results of the 
great war which 
has descended 
upon Europe like some 
vast and overwhelming vol 
canic eruption is us 
paralysing! effect on the 
46 
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without 'vhich we should m£«t certain!) ha\e 
known what it is to ha\e a hostile army 5 n our 
midst, and worse even than that, might have 
(juickly found oursehes on the verge of starvation 
through the cutting off of supplies. 

A suggestion made by the art critic of “Tire 
Globe” that the methods which Germany and 
Austria have used to widen the market for their 
artistic productions and to secure a public for 
their manufactures is well worth our study and 
well worth adapting to our particular needs will, ii 
is iiopod, not pass unheeded. He refers, of course, 
more particularly to the applied or industrial arts 
in which those countries have made %«)• great 
progress during the past dozen jeats or so. 
Thoroughness has alna)s been the ke)-notc of 
German o^anisation, and 
the campaign on behalf of 
its “ Kunstgewerbe ” has 
been very carefully planned, 
no tsiicnso being spared to 
ensure its cfilcicncy. Put 
this organising capacity of 
our enemy has not been 
confined to industrial art ; 
for many years past, ilwrc 
has been in existence an 
influential organisation — 
the Allgemelne Deutsche 
Ktinstlcrgcnossensch.ifi-— 
which h.as branches in all 
(he principal art centres and 
keeps a sharp eje on the. 
interests of German artists ; 
and since 1907 another 
society — the Gesellschaft 
fur Deutsche Kunst im 
Auskind— I ms been taking 
Acttse steps to further bj 
various means theexplolta- 
(Ion ot Gernun art of all 
denominations in foreign 
countries. ith this organi- 
sation, which lus its be.sd- 
qu.srters in Berlin, most, of 
the imixircint art son'eties 
of the Fatherl.ind are 
Athluti-d, and during the 
{U't three or four jears it 
his directed its attention 
more especially to the 
western hcmi'phcre.. The 
imperial Arts I^rnguc. with 


amembershipcomprismg artists of all rank*, would 
do well to paj heed to German propagandist 
iTKithods, and if on!) an energetic tamiwign is 
prosecuted there should be a good time (or British 
art in die future. 

Mr. Wni. Chase's J':;r/rarf ef Miss C-. repro- 
duced on page 46, and In tkc Dnssing Koom, 
by Mr. 1 .. Kronberg, reproduced below, should 
have been included with the illustrations to the 
article on “American Art at the Anglo-.lmcncan 
Exposition” which appeared in our last issue, but 
had to tie omitted owing to a delay in lie.inng 
from the artists. ^Ve are now glad to male 
good the omission, these two works being among 
the items of note in the interesting assemblage of 
piauresat the nsposition. 
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Mr Charles I) Tracy who has recenlly held-an while ft considerable number hase with members 
exhib t on of sea pamt ngs m London hasdesoted of other professions formed ihcmsclses mloo corps 
h mseir to the study of the mosement of the billows for the purpose of Requiring such training as will 
m the deep seas which hate for olmous reasons ft them for serMce in the defence of the country 
always remained neglected by artists He thus Many artists moreover havebecnenrolledasspecial 
makes a disbnctly individual contribution to roanne constables, and tmongthem a distinguished Royal 
painting He is aided in this analytical attention Academician may be seen doing his daily r und as 
to the character of heavy wave formation by a a suVinspector m the W est of London 


profoun I sympathy with nature in its lowl cr 
aspects Throughout h s life in many -voyages, 
in every \in& of cralt "he "has \>een in the c^osesl 
contact with his subject It is only recently thit 
his prolonged study is resulting in large pictures 
for exhib non These have not failed to make the 
appeal which finely observed truth makes to the 
lover of nature Mr Tracy s art has met with 
much success in Amenca as \ ell as on this side of 
the \llant c. 

There are abundant proofs that the art sts ot 
this country are by no means ind fierent to the 
urgent needs of the nation ans ng out of the great 
vrar e hear of many having jo ned e ll cr tl e 
Regular forces or the Terntonal arm of the Service 
At the Chelsea Arts Club espec ally there is no 
lack of military ardour Several of its members 
have JO ned the regulars for service in the field 


After wlal we had heard about the ruihkss 
desirocwm ot "Louvain "by tl e German toiccs '’f* 
rcporithatthe British French and Russian pavil ons 
at the great Book Exhibition at Leipzig had letn 
destroyed by fre dd not occasion verv great 
surpnse but it was comforting to learn that part at 
all events of the 1 nl sh section had been saved by 
the forethougl t of Mr tfldbore Smith the Con 
missioiicr rufresenting the Board of Trade who 
on the eve of the war took prompt measures for the 
removal and safe keep nj, of certain of the exhib is 
mcludingsomc priceless documents which had been 
sent over on loan Some week or more after the 
report of the fire appeared m the duly papers a 
letter was quoted from an Engl si man who hid in 
the meantime come through I-eip/ig and seen the 
British pavilion intact so that there is at least a hope 
that the first report was unfounded This hope was 
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strenglhened later b> a statement quoted from a 
Germin journal the “ Khlnische Zeitung” den>ing 
tint an) of the pavilions had been destrojed, but 
up to a late date of last month the Hoard of Trade 
lad had no jntellioence one way or the other 

\\ e regret to announce the death of Mr J D 
Innes at an age considerablj under thirty This 
joung artist, whose name is associated with the 
New English Art Club and who had come in 
under the influence of Mr Augustus John, had 
ahead) m his turn become a leader among his 
immediate contemporaries in landscape painting 
Ills exceptional sense of colour and the refinement 
of his design were acknowledged on ever) hand 

rarticuhrs bate reached us concemir^ an infer 
esttng competition m connection with the mural 
decorations of the new Commonwealth of Australia 
building Australia House ’ in London In all 
twelve paintings are required The sketches are 
to depict incidents m Australian history, or features 
of Australian scenery or of Australian productive 
activity The competition is open to all artists 
bom in Australia, or who have lived in Australia 
five )ears and upwards, or who are now resident m 
Australia. The sketch designs must be forwarded 
to the Htgh Commissioner’s office London, not 
liter than January 15, 1915, and will be judged by 
a committee appointed in London Prizewinners 
will receive commissions to paint pictures at the 
following prices Group I, two pictures at too 
c.ich, Group 11 , two pictures at ^uoo each. 
Group 111 , one picture at ;^6oo, two at £^00 and 
two at ^^250 each Further details may be ob- 
Limcd from the High Commissioner for Australia, 
7* Yictorui Street, S * 


\S c hav c pleasure m introducing to our readers 
two young devotees of the graphic atU whose 
work, as will be seen from the e-xainplcs we re- 
produce. IS worthy of close attention First there 
is Miss Katharine Kichardson, one of the in 
creasing band of artists whose efforts are directed 
to the exaliaijon of lithography as a means of 
expression. Miss RicKirdson. whose work has been 
wn of late at the exhibitions of the bcnefelder 
Qub ax well as those of the \rts and Crafts Society 
and cKcwbcrc, is a conscientious and punsUkine 
worker, and it is mlercslin^ to note that her pnnts 
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are wholly the product of her own mind and hand, 
the assistance of a professional printer being 
dispensed with She studied lithography under 
that accomplished exponent of the medium, Mr F 
E Jackson, at the South Y estem Polytechnic, 
Chelsea 

Mr Cynl Spackman s career as an etcher has only 
just begun, but the print we reproduce augurs well 
for his future He is practically self taught, the 
only guidance he has received being that which he 
has denied from a close study of the work of great 
masters He acknowledges his indebtedness more 
especially to the etched work oftwo notable modem 
exponents, the late Sir Alfred East and Mr Frank 
Brangwyn, but as he says, and as is quite clearly 
shown by his work, 'his aim has been from the 
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beginning onl) to learn and not to steal from them 
Mr Spackman Mas an architect prior to 1910, when 
he took up painting, and it was not till two years 
later that he started etching He has exhibited at 
jhe Ro)al Acadeni) in London, the Carnegie 
Institute Pittsburg and in other exhibitions here 
and in America. He was born at Cleveland Ohi<^ 
of r nglish parents but for some time past has settled 
m London 

reproduce among our supplements this 
month a wood engravmg by Mr Brangwyn en 
X\^tA Alms housis JJixmude This place, spelt m 
Flemish Dnmuyden lies in the provinceof West 
Flanders some thirteen miles or so south east of 
Ostend and it must therefore haxe been if not 
actually at any rate very near to being the scene 
of the fighting in Belgium that heroic country to 
which our hearts go out in deepest sympathy and 
admiration This \\ood<ut entirely characteristic 


of the distinguished personality of the artist, show 
also an important and \erj striking feature of 
Brangwyn's talent — the power he possesses, w 
all his versatility, of adapting himself complete’ 
the medium of expression, or to put it an 
way, of subjugating the medium legitimate! 
entirely to his will So that m all the multif 
branches of art and m all the varied lei 
processes in whtdi he practises we fin 
working always as to the manner bom, and 
particular engraving using to the full 
resources of the wood-cutters craft and li 
to the expression of a subject nobly and pc 
conceived 

Mr Johnstone Baird, though now a dt 
London, hails from Ayrshire and has lived 
his life m Glasgow Before entenng on h 
as an artist he practised for some time as 
architect relinquishing that profession al 
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“THF RATIIAUS QVAY, lORlCU.” PROM A PEN DRAWING ON JOIINSTOhE BAIRD 


general scheme of this 
panel was planned by Miss 
Kay as “dull golds to 
browns, greens from gold 
to emerald merging into 
touches of peacock blue, 
and through amethyst blue 
to touches of rich purples, 
merging again into browns 
with perhaps a thought ot 
dull madder or pome- 
granate.” Miss Kay has 
realised her scheme in 
luscious, liquid colouring, 
full of romantic feeling. 
The tree, with its fruit and 
birds, IS suggestive of 
Arthurian scenery. The 


years ago on account of illness. 
Mr. Gaird received his training 
as an artist at the Glasgow 
School of Art under Mr. Fra 
H. Newbury, the able director 
of that renowTied institution, 
and he also studied under 
Prof. Jean Delville at 
Grussels. He has travelled 
much in all parts of Europe, 
and many Continental cities 
have furnished him with 
moth-cs for his compositions 
in the various mediums he 
employs — pen and-ink, etch- 
ing, drypoint and water 
colour. Of late I-ondon lias 
claimed the chief share of his 
attention, and his plate ot 
Waterloo Badge has been 
selected as showing how ad- 
mirably he has employed the 
medium of etching to render a 
snew which has attracted in- 
numerable artists. 

'riie embroidered panel re 
proiliiced on this page was 
executed by Miss B. M. E. 
Kay of Mmehead, from a 
design by Mr. J. E. Dlxon- 
Spain, arcliitect. Miss Kay 
is not only an expert em- 
broidercss but has a remark 
able gift for colour. The 
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G lasgow. — AV ithout ^cnturing to say 
that there is to-day a jounger school 
of painters at Glasgow 'ikely to startle 
the art world ns forcibly as did the 
impressionists a generation ago, it may s-afely be 
affirmed that there is in this second city of the 
British Isles a group of young artists rigorous 
and independent in thought and effort, ready to 
court public opinion without being unduly de- 
pressed if it be adverse. There is encouragement 
m contemporary success, time is on the side ol 
the group, and the gods have the possibilities in 
their keeping If common aim nas the only or 
chief bond that held the impressionists together, 
even this is not apparent among the later enthusiasts, 
whose methods are as dissimilar as if their pur^wses 
were antagonistic. 

Indiriduality, a characteristic common to 0].%$- 
gow men, both in the Fine and the Applied Art*, 
is a quality that leadeth not always to immediate 
success In versatility also, there is risk of missing 
public favour, more readily secured b> the artist 


stags are worked solidly in browns and 
golds of the palest hues, the foliage in 
varying greens, the fruit in subtle reds, 
purples and madders with trunk .and 
branches in bronze greens, and the little 
rich flowers in divers hues. 

Mr. Frederick Lessore recently re- 
turned from Otnada, where he spent 
about nine months holding eNhibicions 
of his sculpture in the principal towns of 
the Dominion. Two of the busts m 
eluded in these exhibitions — those of 
Lord Mount Stephen and Lord Strath- 
cona — have been reproduced in these 
p.iges early in the present >ear with a 
report from our Montrc.al correspondent, 
and we now give an illustration of his 
bust of the Rojal Governor-General, 
which was modelled by the sculptor at 
Ottawa. Tlie colossal bronze statue ol 
Ixird Mourn Stephen which the Board 
of the CarudLin I’.icific Railway com- 
missioned Mr. Lessore. to execute, h.-is 
been erected in the new terminus of the 
railway at Montreal as a memoriil to 
their first President. .Mr. Lcssorc’s ex- 
hibitions were visited b> a very large 
number of people and c-vlled forth many 
expressions of appreciation. 
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fljth one subject tbe specjjlist of one jdea The 
) oung individualist may lack a follow mg his pictures 
maj overcrowd bis studio maj be rejected 
Committees of Selection or badlj hung at cxhihi 
tions but Kith supreme unconcern he puTSues 1ms 
art The historj of art teems with examples of men 
who painted ahead of their time fndmg con- 
solation for conteraporar) neglect m unfaltering 
belief in themsebe*; Public opinion maj be no 
more discriminating to day than m the lime of 
fvembrandt and Itferjon norwas etrnesf pursuit of 
art limited to the great Dutch md French periods 

fhe Glasgow School of Art is the \lma Mater oi 
most of the jounger Glasgow men It would be 
difficult in a sentence exactly to define the system 
of training pursued at this renowned art institution 
or to explain the pover of attraction it exercises 
over the alumni long after the period of training 
IS over but it is abundantly evident that the 
curriculum or atmosphere conduces to a measure 
of indixiduaUtj tn the students in 
stead of suppressino it as so many 


the artist I ike U histkr time and co->t do not 
count with him he is the ver) scul of artistic 
honour and were he carving the smallest detail on 
a vane for a lofty stcipk, it would be is scrupu 
]ou$)y executed as an omament to be pJ-tetd on the 
e)e level, for the spirit of the old Greek artists 
dudls agxin in IVtnc He mi) not itl have dis 
covered his right mexliuni though he works with 
great facility in man} ihe movement for a 
National Theatre or Opera House inaj be rational 
andmgenf, but should there not be more regard 
jwid to stfu^hng genius m art ’ It is not aiuugh 
to purcliase the works of successful irtists for 
permanent {mbhe collections, a process m which 
the trick of mantcuvnng sometimes lutbds the 
claims and considerations of art 

Amongst portrait painters William 1 mdb) is 
rapidly earning a deservcdl} high jHistiun To 
culture m draughtsmanship, acquired it the 
Glasgow School of Art, he adds the Ronianticisro 


academic institutions appear to do 
The Director of the bchool a man 
of boundless energy and purpose 
has broadened the basis to such an 
extent that nearly every teacher ol 
art m the wide distnct to which it 
forms a centre, comes now directly 
within the range of its influence 

An artist who paints in oil, tern 
peta, pastel and water colour 
models in ck) and wood , chisels m 
stone and marble fashions m 
silver works in landscape por 
trajture and m the txalm of nnagina 
live -itudj plans, builds and 
decorates house and studio d gs, 
trenches and cultivates the garden 
competes for and executes decorative 
schemes of importance the while 
conductmg a class on colour at the 
School of Art may surely be claimed 
as a busy many sided artist which 
W Petrie assuredly is He has 
the double disadvantage in the 
struggle for success of a nature 
unduly shj and retmng and a m nd 
severelj cntical of lus efforts thus 
no work IS perm tied to leave his 
studio that fails in any degree 
short of the high standard set^ by 
6o 
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of the French method, a quality that recently 
placed him in the front amongst the artists who 
competed for the honour of completing the mural 
decoration in the Glasgow Civic Banqueting HalL 
It was a happy idea to entrust the decoration of 
the twenty-scNen remaining panels to the younger 
Glasgow men; it may help to discover decorative 
talent worthy to rank with that already represented 
by the work of Aleaander Roche, E. A. Walton, 
John Lavery, and George Henry. . 

If pastel as a medium be not unpopular with 
artists, there is a widespread belief m its im> 
permanency on the part of the public. While 
some of the greatest artists have shown but a 
fleeting fancy for it, demonstration of its particular 
charm of expression has been made again and 
again, and an eminent Belgian authority makes 
bold to say, that with ordinary care, chalk is less 
liable to affection by light and temperature than 
oil and water colours. One at least of the la^e 
civic'portraits at Glasgow, painted in oil on special 


canvas, is developing an intricate texture of cracks 
never contempbted by the artist, while 
water-colour drawings in the permanent collection 
have lost much of their original colour charm. Ex- 
hibition committees practically ban pastel drawings, 
when insisting on gilded frames as a passport ot 
admission, and then showing but scant courtesy 
when hangmg them. 

In view of all this, there is no lack of determina- 
tion on the part of a young artist selecting pastel 
as his particular medium and all but confining his 
attention to it, as G. G Anderson does. The 
medium exactly suits the idea and temperament 
of the aftist, and the artist adapts his method 
to the medium, making the utmost u$e of its 
possibilides, and minimising its limitations. He 
loves the medium as he loves his art, his treatment 
is extremely natural, yet individualistic, his effects 
spontaneous and somewhat onginaL He divides his 
attention between landscape .and portraiture; strong 
in composition agd keen in colour sense, his land- 
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other Russian painters 
whose works though enjoy- 
ing great popularity at home 
are almost wholly unknown 
abroad. To this band be- 
long, besides the artists 
whose pictures are repro- 
duced in the accomjuny- 
tng illustrations, KonsUmtin 
and Vladimir Makovsky, 
N. I. VerkholourofT, F. P. 
Rirnichcnko, N. I. 
Rr.aslchenko, A. nuchkuri, 
J Schmidt, N V. RozanolT, 
N. M Fokin, A. F. 
Ma'cimofT and numerous 
others. Most of them 
ought to be described as 
out-and-out realists with a 
penchant for depicting 
scenes and incidents 
characteristic of the 
country, and it is, per- 
liips for this reason tliat 


M 'OSCOW.— From time 
'to time there have ap- 
' peared in the pages of 
The Studio accounts 
of the doings of s'arious Russian 
painters of the modern school, 
chiefly in connection with the 
periodical exhibitions of such 
societies as thci “ Soyous,” as the 
Union of Moscow Artists is called 
for short, the "Mir Isskousstsa” 
(World ol Art), the “Peredvishniki" 
or Wanderers, and other groups, 
and not long ago the Italian art 
critic. Signor Pica, in an article on 
three of itsileading representatives, 
traced in an interesting manner 
the development of the forces 
which have been at work in estab- 
lishing this modem school. But 
while the names of such artists as 
Michael Vroubel, Valentine SerofT, 
Konstantin SomoiT, Ilya R^pine, 
Vasnetsoff, Leo Bakst, KustodielT 
Bilihine, Igor Grabar, and a few 
others have thus become familiar 
to art lovers in the west of I'urope 
and elsewhere be)ond the boun* 
d tries of Russia, there are m.any 
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artisiic «orls arc inspected and confirmed by the his etchings have been on view m more than one 
\cadem\ of Art> m Petersburg and >t is possible e\bibition recentl), and some of the most atiracDre 
that m ihi» case the \cadem> will not consent to of bis proofs have been inspired b> such fimous 
the choice of the Committee s-'gbts of the great metropolis as ^^estmi^ster 

Abbey, Uaterfoo and U estniinster Bndges, Tra 

4 MSTCRD\M Earl) m June an exhibition (aigar Square, and Westminster Cathedral Com 

/V of original etchings b) Mr Jan Poorte wall too with Us rocky coast scener), has lured 
A-\ naar was held in the gallenes of Messrs the artist, and the plates on which he has recorded 
1 . jL hrans Buffa and Sons in the Kaher his impressions of this remote comer of England 
strait Thou'^h still a good way off thirty Mr show that hts eye is susceptible to natures beauties 
Poortenaar has already reached a posinon of under the most varied aspect* Nocturnal effects 
prominence among the rising generation of Dutch seem to have bad a special fascination for him, and 
painter etchers and the fact that so far ts this the etchings in which he has essaied to render 
branch of his work la cancemed he is entirely self such themes are among his most successful efforts 
taught lends add tional interest to his achievements The majority of his etchings however have been 
He IS an mdefitigable worker and his plates now done m Amsterdam and its vicmity, and in some 
number something like a hundred showing a wide of these — such as fVeitern f induct ani Under the 
range of mouves and a considerable diversity of Viaduct — one discerns a certain affinity — as regards 

technique The exhibition m question comprised subject at all events — wxth the etched work of 
more than fift) including all his recent essays and Brangwyn But though Mr Poortenaar has leaml 
not a few of these bore titles denoting a sojourn of much from the masters — Rembnndt and Segherj 
some duration in England Mr Poortenaar has more especially — the personal note is, eien at this 
in fact spent a considerable time in London, where earlj stage of what promises to be a fruitful career 
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irtmic worVs ire inspected and confirmed by the 
Academy of Arts in St Petersburg and it is possible 
tliat in this case the Academy will not consent to 
the choice of the Committee 

A MSI ERDAM — Early in June an exhibition 
/\ of anginal etchings by Mr Jan Pooite- 
/ \ naar was held in the galleries of Messrs 
1 Frans BuRa and Sons in the Kalver 

strait Though still a good way off thirty Mr 
Poortenaar has alreadj reached a position of 
prominence among the rising generation of Dutch 
painter etchers and the fact that so far as this 
branch of his work is concerned he is entirely self 
taught lends add tional interest to his achievements 
He IS an indefet gable worker and his plates now 
number something like a hundred showing a wide 
range of motives and a considerable diversity of 
technique T1 e exhibition in question comprised 
more than fifty including all his recent essays and 
not a few of these bore titles denot ng a sojourn of 
some duration in England Mr Poortenaar has 
in fact spent a considerable time m London where 


his etchings have been on view in more than one 
exhibition recently, and some of the most altr’ictiie 
of Ins proofs have been inspired by such famous 
sights of the great metropolis as Westminster 
Abbey, Waterloo and Westmmster Bndges Tra 
falgar Square, and W estmmster Cathedral Cora 
wall too, with Its rocky coast scenery, has lured 
the artist, and the plates on which he has recorded 
his impressions of this remote corner of England 
show that hts eye is susceptible to nature s beauties 
under the most varied aspects Nocturnal efleefs 
seem to have had a special fascination for him and 
the etchings in which he has essayed to render 
such themes are among his most successful efforts 
The majonty of his etchings however, have been 
<fone ra iVmsterdam and its vicinity and in some 
of these — such as Western Viaduct unA Lidertke 
Viaduct — discerns a certain affinity — as regards 
subject at all events — with the etched work of 
Btangwyn But though Mr Poortenaar has learnt 
much from the masters — Rembrandt and Seghers 
mote cspecially—lhe personal note is even at this 
early suge of what promises to be a fruitful career 
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an ever pfcseat attribute of his work and it is this have resisted the onward rush of the invTiding 
which in conjunction with hisvnried methods of armies has evoked the admiration of the whole 
treatment has gamed for him the appreciation of cmhsed world while equally universal has been 
connoisseurs and cnucs It should be added that the horror aroused b) the brutalities and winton 
as a pamter also ^fr Poorfensar hss giien proof destructtoa vrou^ht by the soidters of & nation 
of his artistic capacitj which has alwajs so loudlj boasted of its 

“ Kultur 

B russels — The photographs of Victor 
Rousseau s busts of the King and Queen 
of the Belgians from which our tepro 
ductions of these fine pieces of sculpture 
haie been made, were addressed to Us from the 
Belgian capital b) our esteemed correspondent. 

Mens Fernand Khnopff, only a few hours before 
the aty was invaded and occupied by the German 
Kaiser s armed hostsand since then up to the time 
of going to press we have been vnthout an) intelli 
gence of Mens Khnopff The tragic events of 
the past two or three months invest these works of 
art witli a quite peculiar interest The heroism with 
which the Belgians, under the leadership of their 
valiant King and encouraged his Roj'al Consort, 
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alterations he made m the composition of the 
picture and m the pose and form of the Rviannon 
He Mas nearly three years at the picture The 
Mork shows his originality in attempting to express 
the light of mercy in the upper world in contrast 
tvith the shadowy darkness of the lower world 

Hogai 8 Laje in monochrome, a monstrous bird 
perched on a rugged branch of a pine tree, iw 
fierce eyes fixed and its wings half spread as in the 
attitude of darting after its prey, attracted much 
attention Those fierce eyes — yet with some 
my sterious lagueness about them — are fixed, though 
not on any tangible object The look, attitude 
and all ga\e almost an uncanny feeling to those 
who looked upon the picture This was drawn by 
HOgai for I’rmce Ito when the latter became the 
first Premier of Japan It was presented to him 
mainly for the purpose of enlisting the Premier's 
sympathy for the establishment of the art school, 
for which Hogai laboured so hard, though he did 
not live to see it actually started, having died only 
a few months previous to its opening 

In Moonlight Landscape by Hashimoto Gaho, 
the arust seems to have risen far above the ordinary 
realm of Japanese pamimg It is indeed one of 
the masterpieces of that great artist. The Chiehens 
and Chern Tree by KawabatadSyokusho has a 


charm of Us owm As 
mentioned in my notes on 
Ihe school published in a 
recent number, these two 
last mentioned artists have 
done so much for the 
school and for the art 
world in general that their 
tnonjtn recently presented 
to the school the bronze 
busts of both of them, 
which now stand in the 
garden where they loved 
to teach and guide the 
young students of irt 

The section of }oxa 
(western styles of painting) 
was no less interesting It 
enabled one to trace the 
general growth of oil paint 
mg in Japan Ihere was 
a picture of a harbour and 
of the Oigawa by Shiba 
Kokan, who is popularly 
looked upon as the first Japanese oil painter Two 
oil landscapes by N igata Zenkicht, sev eral pictures 
by Charles irgman, a correspondent of ‘ The 
Illustrated London News," who lived m Japan for 
the last thirty years of his life and gave lessons in oil 
painluig m Yokohama, and by Antonio Fontanesi, 
who was employed by the Government to give 
instruction m oil painting, looked very interesting 
beside those of their pupils Kunizawa Shinkuro, 
Goseda Horyu, Takahashi Yuichi, and others It 
was interesting to find a watercolour painting by 
Prince Pokugawa Keiki, the last of the Shoguns 
The section also included works by Nakamura 
Seijuro, Harada Naojiro, Yamamoto HOsui, Asai 
Chu, Ando Churare, Honda Kinkichiro, Goseda 
Yoshimatsu, ^^atanabe Yuko, Matsuoka Hisashi, 
and Kawamura Kiyo-o 

The exhibition lasted only for three days, and 
most of the treasures were again stored away in 
the dark godown, to be kept there until some 
special occasion should present itself The compre 
hensive character of this exhibition intensified the 
long felt want of proper facilities for placing these 
art objects within the easy reach of the public 
How beneficial they would be if only they could 
be always accessible The need of additional 
public and private art museums is more keenly felt 
m Japan now than ever Haradv Jiro 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Les SoUries iT Art. ByRw.NfOND Cox. (Paris: 
Hachette et Cie.) — This, bulky \olume, illus- 
trated by,a frontispiece in colour and one hundred 
plates in* half tone, forms a comprehensive survey 
of the history of artistic silk fabrics from the 
earliest times up to the present day. M. Raymond 
Cox, Directeur du Musec Historique des tissus de 
la Chambre de Commerce de Ljon, writes with 
authority on the subject, and he has based his 
study upon and drawn his illustrations from the 
very fine collection of silks in the Muste of which 
he is the Director, a collection started by the late 
M. Edoiuird Aynard, of the Institut, to whose 
memory . the author dedicates this work, and 
founded with a view especially to the educative 
value that might be therefrom derived. 

Tkt Sport of Colheling. By Sir Martin Con- 
wav. (London. T. Fisher Unwin.) SJ. net — 
In^this book Sir Martin Conway gives an account 
of the way in whicli one imbued with the true 
spint of collecting stalks and marks down his 
quarry and with care and patience brings it finally 
to earth. As one who has travelled far and wide, 
and whose knowledge would seem to be as exten 
sue as have been bis travels, Sir Martin has tales 
to tell of rare treasures acquired m many hnds — 
from the Foppa discovered in the lumbered attic 
of an old painter-restorer in Brescia lo the gilt 
bronze cat purchased from a little Arab boy when 
the huge cats’ burying ground with hundreds of 
thousands of mummies of these sacred animals was 
laid b.are at Beni-Hasan. Lastly, after accounts 
of treasures unearthed and purchased in Italy, in 
Egypt, India, and Peru, of the Carpacaos dis- 
■ covered at St. Jean de Luz, of old furniture picked 
up in Switzerland, the author concludes with a 
chapter about the beautiful old ruined castle near 
Maidstone which he found, and having repaired 
and preserved has now made his home, and the 
repository of all those artistic treasures he has 
gathered together as the result of his devotion to 
the sport of collecting. 

Art in Flanders. By Max Rooses. (London • 
William Heinemann.) 6s. net. — This handy little 
historical survey of the progress of art in Flanders 
-—the latest of the series issued under the motto 
“Ats una, species rmlle” — is a reminder, if any 
be needed, of the brilliant part which that art has 
played in the history of civilisation Its ancient 
cities, of which so much has been heard of late, 
are rich in priceless monuments of architecture, 
in famous paintings, and many other manifestations 


of artistic activity', bat alas ! a considerable deduc- 
tion will have now to be made from its treasures as 
a result of the devastating methods employed by 
the German army'. The author of this handbook 
is director of the famous Plantin-Moretus Museum 
at Antwerp, and an acknowledged authority on the 
subject with which he deals. He pays special 
attention to the art of illumination and miniature 
painting m which the early artists of Flanders 
excelled, and in the final chapter, devoted to 
Belgian art in the nineteenth century, he testifies 
lo the vigour and independence of the con 
temporary school which is worthily maintaining the 
traditions of the past The six hundred odd illus- 
trations accompanying his exposition, though small, 
are wonderfully dear and constitute an excellent 
panorama of the art history of the country. 

A second and revised edition of Lewis F Day’s 
Lettering in Ornament has just been published by 
Mr. Ratsford. The text of this handbookt which 
is a comp.vnion volume to Alphabets Old and A’rw, 
IS practically unchanged but the illustrations have 
beenincreasedandotherwiserevised Mr Batsford 
has also issued a fourth and revised edition of the 
excellent handbook of embroidery written by the 
late Mr. Dayjomtlywith Mary Buckle, entitled Arttn 
in which, too, the illustrations have been 
amplified. Both volumes are published at ss net. 

MODERN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 
AND THEIR WORK 
Thk Special Autumn Number of The Studio, 
now nearly ready for publication, will have for its 
subject the art of the illustrator as exemplified in 
the drawings of the leading artists who have devoted 
special attention to this important branch of book 
production, and it will thus form a fitting sequel to 
the recent Special Number, “The Art of the Book," 
m which typography and the purely decorative 
features of the book were more especially dealt with. 
The new volume will be lavishly illustrated by 
reproductions of representative drawings in various 
mediums, and among them will be many which 
have so far not been published elsewhere Havmg 
re^rd to the high standard attained by British 
artists in this field of work, the volume will be 
of exceptional interest alike to lovers of art m 
general and to students who contemplate following 
book-iHustration as a profession 

Those of our readers in foreign countries who 
desire to order copies of this Special Number and 
expCTience any difficulty in placing their orders are 
requested to communicate direct with our London 
Offices, 44 Leicester Square. 
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T he l^V figure* on art 
AND UAR 

“When a country is at warvihat becomes 
or^ts art?’ asVed the Man with the Red Tie 
‘Inwhatwij isitafTccted’” 

"In a serj definite wny, I should thinV," replied 
the Plain Man “^^a^ is a destructne process, 
and among the things whicli U destroys first are 
what I should call the subtleties of cnilisation 
Art IS one of these subtleties and lihe all the 
rest of them it can onl) flourish m times of 
peace 

' That IS true to onl) a limited extent, ’ broke m 
the Art Critic, “for there are plent) of instances in 
history of warlike nations which have been dis 
tinguished by their artistic achie\emcnf,ftnd which 
have done great things m art even while they have 
been at war 

But suiel) art can only flourish when a nation 
IS quiet and prosperous, cned the Plain Man 
“Who would have time to think about art when 
men are fighting, who would have the money to 
spend upon it when all the resources of the people 
at large are being called upon to meet the cost of 
war’ ' 

"That ts jour one idea,’ objected the Man with 
the Red Tie "You look upon art as a mere 
luxury, as a thing which can onl) exist when a 
nation is at ease That is, it is true, a ver) 
common notion but does it never occur to you 
that art can be the expression of a nvtiontl semi 
ment and therefore that u can be as much alive and 
active m times of stress and danger as m penods of 
peace and secunt) 

"Of course art is a luxury, " scoffed the Plain 
Man, "and like other luxuries it has to besacn 
ficed when the resources of a nation are stmned 
by war 

“I do not agree wvih )ou, ’ returned the Cntic 
4 “ The turmoil of battle no doubt diverts temporarily 
the mind of the nation from artistic questions and 
the artist suffers for the moment, but as art is 
certainly the expression of a national sentiment it 
IS stimulated by war m just the same d^ec as are 
all the other national aspirations 

“Do )ou really believe that war benefits art m 
the long run’ questioned the Plain Man “I 
should have said that war wiped out art so com 
pletel) that the artist had as a matter of fact to 
begin again and to build up art once more fiom its 
very foundation. 

‘ It would take too long to discuss the educs of 
war and to explain the effept it has upon the 
8o , j 


'national xpmt,’ xaid the Critic, “but there is, I am 
certain, no permanent harm done to art by the 
spread of warhliL sentiment Indeed I am sure it 
Is helped to shed the parasitic tnvaalities which 
have grown about it in limes of peace and that it 
IS strcnjjthencd and purified for the work il ha.s to 
do’ 

"And wlien its opportunity comes agnn it is, 
jou mean, m a better condition th.an it wa-. before 
to make the most of it, suggested tlu Man with 
the Red Tic 

“Precisely tliat is just wliat I do mean agreed 
the Cnlic "In times of peace an,Mikc all die* 
other national ideas, becomes sterei typed and 
somnolent u loses its mitutive it is ihr wnbick 
upoh uself. and it wastes it» tntrgies m petty 
squabbles. The rude shock of war makes ii suffer 
but out of the suffering there presently cnurgis a 
higher and more nunly ideal and the sinving to 
rcihsc this ideal Ictds to finer and more vital 
accomplishment’ 

"Tlial seems to me to be nothing mo e than 
pretty senument,’’ sneered tlic Plain \ian U hat 
I should like to know is where the practical result 
comes m 

"Where, perhaps, jou would least expect it,” 
replied the Critic, "in the competition among 
lulions The indusina) arts of a country are the 
most likely of all to lose their vitality when that 
country has been living for a long period m peace 
and prosperity , and when the industrial arts of a 
nation weaken it is almost certain to be driven out'” 
of the commercial field bv other nations vvluch are 
more energetic and more progressive The sudden 
transition from jieace to war rouse^ the fighting 
spmt of the people and renew s m it the idea lluil it 
must make great efforts if it is to be succeaifulan 
maintaining its place ” • ' 

"It IS reminded in fact, that commercnl com 
petition IS or should be, a perpetual state of war, 
and that ‘eternal vigilance' must be the watch 
word if It IS to be effective,’ commented the Man 
with the Red Tie 

“That IS exactly what I mean,’ said the Critic , 
“and It IS imticularly in the industrial arts that 
the greatest victories of one nation over another 
can be won. The stimulus of nations at w ar rouses 
the leaders of art to fight tlicir own battles, to 
o^anise their owoa forces, to sei/e the opportunities 
that are offered to them, and by sound strategy to 
recover the positions from which theyliave been 
dmen That is the way m which war helps 
ait and the history of all great nations furnishes 
confirmatory evidence The L.\v Ficurl. 



Faj)io7is Miniatures in the 

S OME FAMOUS MINIATURES IN 
THE PIERPONT MORGAN 
COLLECTION.— THE WHITE 
COSWAY. 

[As the frontispiece to this month's issue, we 
present to our readers the first of a series of repro- 
ductions of some of the famous miniatures from 
the collection of the late Mr. J.’Pierpont Morgan. 
The sumptuously illustrated catalogue of this col- 
lection in four folio %olumes, compiled for Mr. 
Morgan by Dr. G. C. IVilliamson, was to have 
been supplemented by a fifth ^olume. but owing 
to Mr. Morgan’s decease this intention was not 
carried out, and Dr. ‘Williamson has placed at our 
disposal the illustrations which were prepared for 
Mr. Morgan of his latest acquisitions, and which 
ha>e not been used in any catalogue whatever. 
They represent portraits of various periods and by 
various artists, but are all works of unusually high 
merit and importance, and Dr. Williamson will 
contribute some notes concerning them.] 

Some twenty years ago, when gathering up In- 
formation for my book on Richard Cosway, the 
famous miniature painter, I heard from various 
sources of the existence of one of his finest por- 
traits in Ireland, and was told that this particular 
minuture differed in almost every respect from 
Cosway's ordinary work, and had been pronounced 
by capable judges to be one of the best things 
he ever painted. I made a great many inquiries 
concerning this missing portrait, which was said 
to be the portrait of Lady Eleanor Butler, Lord 
Ormonde’s daughter, and eventually, through the 
assistance of the Hon. Mrs. Burrell, the miniature 
was traced, being found in the possession of Miss 
Grace Butler. It was brought over for me to look 
at, and I was then told the story respecting it, which 
was to the effect that when the young damsel 
came over to London to be presented at the 
Prince Regent's court she created a great sensation 
by her remarkable beauty. At the request of her 
familj she sat for her miniature to Cosway, and, 
according to the family statement, he is said to 
have made more than twenty sketches for the 
portrait vrithout being able to satisfy himself that 
^ was going to produce a really pleasing likeness. 
He then decided one morning, when the girl came 
for a sitting, to put aside all his sketches, and to 
use none of his ordinary colours, but to paint the 
portrait direct upon plain white ivory, stating that 
only in lhatway could he do justice to the peculiar 
characteristics of her beauty. 

LXlll. No. ago — N ovember >914 


Pierpout Morgan Collection 

The story of the vicissitudes of the titles be- 
longing to the Ormonde family is of some interest. 
The family have possessed from time to time 
very many titles, including a Dukedom, but those 
held by James, second Duke of Ormonde, who 
was Lord High Constable of England at the time 
of William and Mary, were considered as forfeited 
under the Act of Attainder, by which his honours 
were extinguished for high treason, and the titles 
remained dormant until in 1791 they were claimed 
by his successors, on the ground that the Irish Act 
of Attainder affected the estates only, and not the 
titles, in which the Irish House of Lords concurred. 
In consequence of this decision, John, the brother 
of the girl who is represented m the ll'hite Cosway, 
became de facto 17th Earl of Ormonde, buthe was 
not able at that time to furnish any cv idcncc of his 
rights to the dormant Baronies of Butler and 
Arklow. It w.as his son, Walter, created Marquess 
of Ormonde in 1816, who became Baron Butler, 
and these two titles are now' used by the family, 
wiih subsequent additions. When John Butler 
became 17th Earl of Ormonde in 1791, his father, 
who bad always claimed to be dc jure i6th Earl of 
Ormonde but had never used the title, was dead, 
but bis children were living, and Eleanor and her 
two sisters were given the rank and precedence of 
Earl’s daughters, so that, although the girl who is 
depicted in the miniature was bom simply Eleanor 
Butler, she became in 1791 Lady Eleanor Butler. 

She had a strange history. Several years 
before her brother obtained his rightful position 
she had become very close friends wnth Miss 
Sarah Ponsonby, the daughter of a cousin ol 
the Earl of Bessboroogh, and the two ladies had 
determined that they would retire from the gay 
world and live together in absolute isolation from 
Society. It has been said that they were both of 
exactly the same age, bom on the same day of the 
same year, in the same place, and that they lost 
their parents at the very same time, but it does 
not seem to be likely that this was the case, and 
the obituary notice of Miss Ponsonby in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” implied that she was 
some ten years younger than Lady Eleanur. 1 he 
two young ladies were both of them of determined, 
not to say of eccentnc, ideas. 1 bey vv ere strongly 
dissuaded from their plan by their relatives, and 
on one, if not on two occasions, they were brought 
back again to their homes after they had left, but 
they were determined to carry out their intention, 
and, accompanied by a faithful maidservant rumed 
ilary Caryl!, they took a cottage in the o' 
Llangollen, and 



Famous Miniainres in ihe 

S OME FAMOUS MINIATURES IN 
THE PIERPONT MORGAN 
COLLECTION.— THE WHITE 
COSWAY. 

[As the frontispiece to this month’s issue, we 
present to our readers the first of a series of repro- 
ductions of some of the famous miniatures from 
the collection of the late Mr. J. I’ierpont Moi^n. 
The sumptuously illustrated catalogue of this col- 
lection in four folio volumes, compiled for Mr. 
Morgan by Dr. G. C. AViIHamson, was to have 
been supplemented by a fifth volume, but owing 
to Mr. Morgan’s decease this intention was not 
carried out, and Dr. M’llliamson has placed at our 
dNposal the illustrations which were prepared for 
Mr. Morgan of his latest acquisitions, and uhich 
have not been used in any catalogue whatever. 
They represent portraits of various periods and by 
various artists, but are all works of unusually high 
merit and importance, and Dr. Williamson will 
contribute some notes concerning them.] 

Some twenty years ago, when gathering up In- 
formation for my book on Richard Cosway, the 
famous miniature painter, I heard from various 
sources of the existence of one of his finest por- 
traits in Ireland, and was told that this particular 
miniature differed in almost every respect from 
Cusway's ordinary work, and had been pronounced 
by capable judges to be one of the best things 
he ever painted. I made a great many inquiries 
concerning this missing portrait, which was said 
to be the portrait of Lady Eleanor Butler, Lord 
Ormonde's daughter, and eventually, through the 
assistance of the Hon. Mrs. Burrell, the miniature 
was traced, being found in the possession of Miss 
Grace Butler. It »as brought over for me to look 
at, and I was then told the story respecting it, which 
^as to the effect that when the young damsel 
came over to London to be presented at the 
Prince Regent's court she created a great sensation 
by her remarkable beauty. At the request of her 
family she sat for her miniature to Cosway, and, 
according to the family statement, he is said to 
have made more than twenty sketches for the 
portrait without being able to satisfy himself that 
he was going to produce a really pleasing likeness. 
He then decided one morning, when the girl came 
for a sitting, to put aside all his sketches, and to 
use none of his ordinary colours, but to paint the 
portrait direct upon plain white Ivory, stating that 
only in that way could he do justice to the peculiar 
characteristics of her beauty. 
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Pierpout Morgan Collection 

The story of the vncissitiides of the titles be- 
lon^ng to the Ormonde family is of some interest. 
The family have possessed from time to time 
very many titles, including a Dukedom, but those 
held by James, second Duke of Ormonde, who 
was Lord High Constable of England at the time 
of William and Mary, were considered as forfeited 
under the Act of Attainder, by which his honours 
were extinguished for high tre-ison, and the titles 
remained dormant until in 1791 they were claimed 
by his successors, on the ground that the Irish Act 
of Attainder affected the estates only, and not the 
titles, in which the Insh House of Lords concurred 
In consequence of this decision, John, the brother 
of the girl who is represented in the ^Vhlte Cosway, 
became de facto 17th Earl of Ormonde, butbe was 
not able at that time to furnish any evidence of his 
rights to the dormant B.tronies of Butler and 
Arklow. It vras his son, W’alter, created Marquess 
of Ormonde in 1S16, who became Baron Butler, 
and these two titles are now used by the family, 
with subsequent additions. Uhen John Butler 
became 17th Earl of Ormonde in 1791, his father, 
who had always claimed to be dejure i6th Ear) of 
Ormonde but had never used the title, was dead, 
but his children were living, and Eleanor and her 
two sisters were given the rank and precedence of 
Earl’s daughters, so that, although the girl who is 
depicted in the miniature was bom simply Eleanor 
Butler, she became in 1791 Lady Eleanor Butler. 

She had a strange history. Several ve-ars 
before her brother obtained bis rightful position 
she had become very close friends with Mis* 
Sarah Ponsonby, the daughter of a cousin ol 
the Earl of Bessborough, and the two ladies had 
determined that they would retire from the gay 
world and live together in absolute isolation from 
Sodety. It has been said that they were both of 
exactly the same age, bom on the same day of the 
same year, in the same pbee, and that they lost 
their parents at the very same time, but it does 
not seem to be likely that this was the case, and 
the obiluar)' notice of Miss Ponsonby in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine" implied that she was 
some ten years younger than Lady Eleanor. ^ The 
two young ladies were both of them of determined, 
not to say of eccentric, ideas. They w ere strongly 
dissuaded from their plan by their rehtives. and 
on one, if not on two occasions, they w ere brought 
back again to their homes after they had left, but 
they were determined to cany out their intention, 
and, accompanied bya faithful maidservant turned 

Maiy Caoll. 

Lbngollcn, and yttled dowm there, practically 
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S OME FAMOUS MINIATURES IN 
THE PIERPONT MORGAN 
COLLECTION.— THE WHITE 
COSWAY. 

[As the frontispiece to this month’s issue, ire 
present to our readers the first of a series of rqiro- 
duclions of some of the famous miniatures from 
the collection of the late Mr. J. l’icrpont Morgan. 
The sumptuously illustrated catalogue of this col- 
lection in four folio volumes, compiled for Mr. 
Morgan by Dr. G. C. Williamson, was to have 
been supplemented by a fifth \olumc, but owing 
to Mr. Morg.nn’s dcce.tsc this intention w.as not 
carried out, and Dr. Williamson has placed at our 
di'posal the illustrations which were prepared for 
Mr. Morgan of his latest acquisitions, and which 
hate not been used in any catalogue whatever. 
They represent portraits of various periods and by 
various artists, but are all works of unusually high 
merit and importance, and Dr. WUlwroson will 
contribute some notes concerning them.] 


Some twenty jears ago, when gathering up in- 
formation for my book on Richard Cosway, the 
famous miniature ptiinter, I he.ard from various 
sources of the existence of one of his finest por- 
traits in IreLind, and was told that this particuLtr 
minliture dilTercd in almost ever)' resiwci from 
Cosway'i ordiaary work, and lud been pronounced 
by capable judges to be one of the best things 
he ever painted. I made a great many inquiries 
concerning this missing portrait, which was said 
«*> \k the portrait of Lady Eleanor Butler, Lord 
Ormonde’s daughter, and eventually, through the 
assistance of the Hon. .Mrs. Burrell, the minmurc 
was traced, being found in the possession of Miss 
•race Butler. It was brought over for me to look 
at, and 1 was then told the story respecting it, which 
to the effect that when the young damsel 
came oicr to London to be presented at Uie 
I s court she created a great scns.'ition 

beauty. At the request of her 
>>■ she sat for her minLiturc to Cosway, and, 
ccordmg lo the family sutement, he is said to 
JVC made more Hwi, twenty sketches for the 
P rait without being able to satisfy himself that 
llcTr Produce a really plexsing likeness 

C <*«ided one morning, when the girl came 
a iUtmg to put aside all his sketches, and lo 
'' ‘'rdinary colours, but to paint the 
in *bite imry, stating that 

cJuM,, • be do justicetothe peculiar 

<'««ctcnsticsofherbeautv. 

*-Xin .Vo. 3Sa-Noi,,„„ 


The story of the iki>siti,dei of :l,e }y^ 
longing to the Ormonde familv U of jm'- m*cr.rst 
Tlie family liaie {«tscM:d 'from t,mc to utm 
scry many titles, including a Deke-lf-m. tut t‘ o - 
held by James, second Duke of Onri odr-. 
was I.ord High Conitab»e of nneliml at ihe tin-, 
of WillLim and .Mary, were ronsid^rcd .u f 
under the Act of AtLnindcr. by w l.i< Ji hn hi.ni.i.r' 
were extinguished for high tri.io-n. ami ihe lid-- 
remained dormant until in 1791 ihtiwir- rwi m'-i: 
by his successors, on the ground tlut tht Indi .\ci 
of Attainder affected the estates onls , and n<,! tfi. 
titles, in which Uie Irish Home of Uirds ■ nm urrrd 
Inconsequence of diis decision, John, the l.rothn 
of the girl who is represented in the U liiteCovway, 
bccime de faeto ijih r.arl of Ormonde, but h'- w,is 
not able .It ih-tt time to foniisb any evidence of In, 
fights to the dormant B-uomes t>f JiulLr ami 
Atkiow. It W.IS his son, U’alUT, cro.ited M-aripieM 
of Ormonde in 1S16, who Ixicnme ll-vron Butlfr, 
and these two titles are now usd by llie f-innly, 
with subsequent additions. When John Butler 
became 17th Ekirl of Ormonde in 179I, liis father, 
who bad always claimed to be de jure if>th Earl ol 
Ormonde but Ksd never used the title, was dead, 
but his children were living, and Eleanor and her 
two sisters were given the rank and precedence of 
Earl’s daughters, so that, although the girl who is 
depleted in the miniature was liom simply Etc.anof 
Butler, she became in 1791 I.ady Eleanor Butler. 

She h.nd a strange history. Several ye.irv 
before her brother obuind his rightful position 
she Iwd become very close friends with .Mis* 
Sarah Tonsonby, the d.iughter of n cousin ol 
the Earl of Bessborough, and the two Lvdies lud 
determined that they would retire from the gay- 
world nnd live tt^clher in absolute isobtion from 
Society. It has been s.vid that they wire both of 
exactly the s.ame age, lioni on the same day of the 
same year, in the same pbcc, and lh.nt they lo'i 
their parents at the very s.imc lime, but it does 
not seem to be likely that iliis was the case, and 
the obituary notice of Mi'S Bonsonby in tic 
“Gentleman’s Magazine " implied tliai she was 
some ten years younger than l.ady Eleanor. 'I he 
two young ladies were b<ith of them of de’rrmine<J. 
not to say of eccentric, ideas. They wcrc»:rorgly 
dissuaded from their plan by their rclaiives, a.nd 
on one, if not on two occasions they were brought 
back again to tlicir homes after they lud left, but 
they were determined to carry out their intentio-a. 
and, accompanied bya faithful maidH-rvan: rand 
Mary Carjil. they look a cotuge in l.he Va’e of 
IJargoIlen, ard yttled down there, practically 

Sj 



Charles Sargeant Jagger, Sculptor 


relinquishing their names, and being just known 
as “the Udies of the Vale” There they lived 
for fifty years, and never left the cottage for a 
single night until they died They were strange 
and curious in their habits Their costume was 
ofa semi masculine character They ivere deioted 
to one another, and created a sensation m tbeir 
immediate tieighbouihood They were visited by 
all sorts of literary people, poems and rhymes were 
written about them, visitors to that part of Wales 
sought an introduction to them, they w ere flattered 
by foreigners of distinction, and were regarded as 
persons of literary importance and extraordinary 
genius Their genius was more or less of the 
nature of an eccentricity, although they kept up 
a clever correspondence with literary people m 
Europe, and proved themselves to be adepts at 
letter wnting, and not without some ingenml) and 
skill 

They died wuhm a short interval of one another, 
Lady Eleanor passing aw ay on June*, iSap, md her 
companion, Miss Ponsonby, on December 8, 1831 
The servant died shortly before Lady Eleanor, and 
all three of the strange recluses were buried in one 
tomb, and a tnangular monument is still to be seen 
m Plasnewydd churchyard, inscribed with their 
names and with information concerning them 
Their portraits were frequently painted, and many 
drawings were made of their coftage 

Lady Eleanor appears to have taken a strong 
antipathy to Cosway’s portrait, and refused to have 
anything to do with it, because it recalled whnt 
she was pleased to term the frivolous time of her 
life She gave it to her brother He had married 
the only sun iving child and sole heir of John, Earl 
ofMandesford,and from this lady it passed mtothe 
possession of Miss Grace Butler and eventually 
to Lord James ttandestbrcT Butler, to whom Miss 
Butler left it because of the fact that litr kinsman 
held the name ofUandesford, and she felt that as 
the portrait had belonged to Lady Ormonde it 
should come into the possession of some one who 
held Lady Ormonde s maiden name At the death 
of Lord James W andesford Butler the miniature 
was sold in Ireland, and with it was sold another 
exceedingly beautiful miniature by Cosway, repre 
senting Anne, Countess of Ormonde, whichwasset 
m a remarkable frame, having an Earl s coronet at 
the top of It This miniature had been shown to 
me with the White Cosway, and was illustrated in 
my book on Cosway, but it disappeared at the 
time of the death of I^rd James, and has never 
been heard of since It w ould be a great treasure 
or some one to find The psisstssions of 1 ord 


James were sold by his housekeeper in a very 
hurried fashion The Mhite Cosway was bought 
by Mr Bemrose, and was in his possession for some 
little tune, although he did not know anything 
about It until I saw it and told him ns history 
He illustrated it m his privately printed catalogue, 
and at his decease it came into the possession of 
Mr Morgan Mr Morgan so greatly admired it 
that he had a very special frame made for it, of 
b'ackand white pearls, set in a beautiful design, 
and also a velvet lined case, so that the mmLature 
might stand on hisowov writing table m front of 
him, and there it was at the lime of hia decease 
It has been pronounced to be one of the most 
wonderful miniatures Cosway ever |xii:itcd, and 
Its extreme delicacy and beauty almost defy re 
production Georcl C Mmiivmson 

A rising British sculptor, 
CH^RLLS SARGEANT J \GGER 
BY I G MCALLISTER 
Thf Royal College of Art is noted for the high 
achievements of its pupils, and this year it has 
again added to the triumph of Englishmen in Rome 
by produang the winner of the Grand Pri’t in the 
person of Mr Charles Sargeant Jagger 
My first impression of his work was received 
three years ago, during his student days under 
Prof Lanleri He was then busily engaged on a 
sculptural relief, illustrating Rossetti’s Blessed 
Damosel, which struck me as possessing certain 
qualities quite apart from the ordinary, and when 
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Charles Sargeant Jaggcr^ Sculptor 


"riling at the lime on modem sculpture 1 ex- 
pressed the conviction that Japger was destined to 
occupy a high place amongst sculptors at no ser> 
distant date. This prediction is now being 
verified in a series of poetical themes, showing an 
Individual and vigorous personality. 

Mr. Jagger is modest in the hour of his success 
.and though he can discourse eloquently on the 
Greek sculptures, art in the abstract, and such 
eminent masters as ’Rodin and Gilbert, for whom 
he has an unbounded admiration, he is very averse 
to talking of his own achievements, for he never 
experiences any glow of satisfaction from his own 
cRorts. But the “divnne discontent" is the 
heritage of the true striver after perfection, the 
reason doubtless being that the artist's vision grows 
Larger as he advances in power, consequently it 
leaves him always the same distancefrom his great 
ideals as on the first day that he started to tread 
the thorny path of art. 

It h-is been said that all art is the outcome of 
its owjv environment, and in a sense this applies to 
individuals as well as nations. It is always in- 
tcresting to trace the vaily influences which shape 
the career of the artist. native of VorLshirc, 
Mr. Jagger spent his earhevl years in the busy 


industrial centre, Shefheld, and though such an 
environment would seem to be at varbnee with 
the artistic temperament, jet the revivifying effect 
of a city’s ever<h.anging influences h.vs the same 
value to the sculptor as to the dramatist m 
kindling the vital spark. 

His first intiotluction to plastic art was an 
incident of his childhood which stands out m his 
memory very clearly. Wandering with his f.uher 
on Whitby Sands one day they came across a m.in 
modelling a sphinx in the clay indigenous to the 
locality, and as they watched the process the idea 
arose in the boy'’s mind that he must be .a sculptor, 
and he distinctly remembers the thrill of happiness 
which accompanied a decision from which he 
never once wavered, fjter on he must have 
encountered the toil inseparable from the sculptor’s 
life with its many difllculties and hours of dis- 
couragement, for “art is not a plc.asure trip it »s 
a battle and a mill that grinds” Vet he never 
regretted Ids early choice of a profession, and as 
events h.avc turned out he h.as no reason to do so 
now. 

H»> schi>ol-days were an ordeal to him, and he 
can sympathise with the jvxt Kt.ais. who never 
knew his lessons, and was always at the bottom vif 
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SILVER TENDANT SBT WITH PRECIOUS 
STONES BY C 5 JAOCER 


Rome aod \ enice and one can imagine what ajoy 
this sisit must have proved to the >oung sculptor , 
he found motives here for some later 
works For example, the pencil dravving 
Chnthan landabsm was suggested by 
seeing some of the pnceless works of art 
in \ cnice which had been destro)ed by 
ruthless and bigoted iconoclasts Mr 
Jagger has shown great skill m the com 
posiiion and treatment of this subject 
He draws in an understanding vva), and 
his wonderful knowledge of form enables 
him to express his meaning verj clearly, 
but hii Uchmcil skill is simply a means 
of expression, and he makes it subor 
dinvte to greater things His drawing 
in sanguine chalk, of an illustration 
called Rtturn of the Prodigal is full of 
strength and dramatic feeling , indeed it 
has the quality that touches the highest 
human emotions I hat of Francis, an 
old toolmaker, was hastily done in a few 
minutes, just on the spur of the moment, 
when the model happened to be reading 
a jxijicr in the college hall The pencil 
drawing of Prof I-mun is a subtle living 
presentment, as all who know the pro 
fexsor will agree. 

lUcchmaliiin subjects Ime an attrac 
tion lor Mr Jagger, as gmng plenty of 
scope for the imaginative faculty with 
which he is well endowed One sees it 
at work m the small drawing m s-angume 
clulk reproduced among the adtompany 
96 


ing illustrations , there is something of Carpeaux s 
sptni in the joyous quality of life and movement and 
livu^ fle«h, whilst the arrangement and variety of 
types, and above all the ease with which it is done 
cannot fail to arrest attention The same qualities 
are to be observed in his sculpture His Cathal 
and the Woodfolk exhibited this year at burhngton 
House, though classical in treatment has the unique 
quality of being very much alive m faetthe whole 
workismsunct with life and movement to a degree 
that IS particularly noticeable One is struck by 
the variety of types, nor will the naturally expressed 
action of the young girl on the right with the 
unconventional treatment of the pose of the 
arm and hand, be overlooked Another thing 
which occurs to ones notice is the perft t model 
ling of the smallest detail the sure out ome of a 
well disciplined power of observation and a very 
sound technical trammg Very expressi e are the 
feet and hands of each separate figure in tliu group 
One IS irresistibly reminded of youth and joit de 
i.ivre in this p ece of work The Study of a Girl 
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The Panama-Pacific Exposition 

might well envy, and it is an excellent 
sign that he delights in hard '\ork — he 
isalways learning. He will therefore do 
greater things jet, for he has not come 
to his full strength 

T he panama-pacific 

INTERNATIONAL EX- 
POSITION, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, 1915. 

The year that is now drawing to a 
close will be for ever remarkable for two 
events without parallel in the world's 
history and fraught with immense sig 
nilruince for the future. The kejnote 
of one IS Destruction ; of the other 
Construction. In the Old VV'orld the 
great nations, with their millions of 
men in arms, are in the throes of a 
struggle compared wnth which all ^rars 
in the past pale into insignificance, and 
the cost in Ihes and money is almost 
incalculable. In the New World, on 
the other hand, the year 1914 has 
witnessed the elTecthe completion of 
DBSiov roe a shield by c. s mocsr the greatest constructive undertaking of 

all time — the Panama Canal— that 
from Life was also exhibited at the Rojal Academj’, magnificent “wonder of work " which has elicited 
and again the quality of living liesh is apparent, the admiration of the whole world, 
as it is also in the mate study from the lifb. In To commemorate this latter event an inter* 
the statuette called Torfnda the arrangement of national exposition on a scale befitting its vast 
drapery is unique; the material falls in most un- importance will be held during the greater part of 
studied folds without any conventional prearrange- next j'ear at San Fmncisco. Its site has a frontage 
ment j yet the effect is good. It is a dramatic and of Uo miles on San Francisco Pay and an average 
convincing work, and the beautiful face of the wife depth of half a mile, and upon this site a Large 
of Hereward the Wake expresses intense sorrow- and number of imposing buildings have been erected 
tragedy. A jojous feeling of youth and life is from the designs of leading American architects, 
found in the relief called Spring, a composition Some idea of the proportions and appearance ol 
full of charming figures. . these palatbl buildings, as well as of the general 

The illustrations show examples of Mr. Jogger’s plan of the exposition, will be obuiincd from 
skill in various mediums, for he does not limit the accompanying illustrations, which are repro- 
himself to any one branch, but expresses his ideas duced by courtesy of the Panama-Pacific Lx 
in clay and marble, engraving on metal, drawings position Company from the perspectives executed 
in pencil and chalk, In silver, ax the Design for a by the well knowm artist Jules Guerin. The Fine 
Shield, and he delights in making jewellery. An Arts will be liberally represented in this exposition, 
example is shown of a fairy-like pendant in silver aspectalpalacehavingbeenerected for the purpose, 
set with precious stones, butexcept osa pastimehe and elsewhere there will be a comprehensive dixpLxy 
is not likely to do much of this class of work, for of art os applied to the needs of industry. As a 
larger and more serious things claim his attention, whole the exposition will constitute a great monu 
Mr. Jagger has many things in his favour . he mcnl of the peaceful activities of mankind as 
has begun well, he is young and consequently has carried on in the twentieth century — for with few 
plenty of lime before him. Above all, he lias had exceptions the products exhibited will be not older 
a training in art such as less fortunate students than the year 19C5. 
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A SOUIH APRICAX I’AIN'TER 
R GWI LO GOODMAN 

To uhat extent eirl) ai'-onaiions wuni in 
the formition of an artist s pi.rsonaht) i% an 

interesting subject for speculation It seems at first 
siglit so probable that the surroundings m which a 
jouth Is brought up and the experiences ht goes 
through in his bo>hood will affect the de\cIopm«.nt 
of his character, that most peopk are inclined to 
ascribe the manner m which an artist expresses 
himself to the influences under wljjih he came 
during the fust few jears of his life That there is 
any such connection is, howeser, strj ojxn to 
fluestion, for it would be possible to quote ijuitc as 
many imtnncds of men aehiti ing grcitness in art in 
spite of the utterl) unhelpful conditions of their 
childhood as of artists ulio base been encouriged 
b) suitable assistance in their earlj years 

It can perhaps, be said that what a man fus 
gone through m his childhood leases a mark upon 
his character for the rest of his life and that hi> 
first associations determine the direction of his later 
mental growth If he has been accuMomed to 


lighcngainst difficulties hew ill hase a sfron„er nature 
and a more sinle temperament, and, as a consc 
qutnee, lie will be more likclj to succeed in wliat 
tstr profession he takes up It is prohibit, for 
txamplc, that lit will be a belter art st — more 
enterprising and more original than the average of 
Im fellows — if the circuinstinces of his joviili line 
tiUt,ht him to lx. self reliant ami to think f r hirasclf, 
to form his own intnictions rather than i borrow 
them from other people Rut neither i _ h cl start 
nor a had will make a real artist of him unksv die 
artistic ficult) is in him from his birili 

< eriaml}, in the cisc of Mr K< b it (iwelo 
(toodman, it is apparent that onlv i v r> con 
sidcrahlc natural endowment luuld hj\< nade of 
him an art « so able and so aixrompi sJi it he is 
to-day only nninmte faculty wi uld Inv i > nded 
so soundly to the stimulus of a well dir 1 tram 
mg in the details of artistic prictue in it is 
iiunc possible that something of Ins orig i lift and 
something of the energy with winch he i 1 iw» his 
profession ran be set down to a birih ind uiv 
bringing m n new countrs and to dose < miact at 
an impressionable [leriod of Ins life wuli n en who 
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R G'ojelo Goodman, Painter 


were striving against d fficuliies m the ordering and 
arranging of a new state 

Mr Coodman was born in Cape Colony and 
when his schooldays were over he began what was 
supposed to be his right career by entering the 
local Cml Service But a very brief experience of 
official work sufficed to prove that he had made a 
false start his love of art strong in him from his 
earliest years was not to be denied and it pointed 
clearly the direction m which he was to seek his 
place in the world So under the guidance of a 
teacher of much ability and high ideals Mr J S 
Morland he set very seriously to work and soon 
showed by his keen response to the tu tion he 
received and by his indefatigable efforts to master 
the most exacting problems of practice that there 
was ample justificauon for h s ambit ons Even at 
that stage of his development he gave no uncertain 
promise of future emimnce in the profession of 
art 

He achieved in fact such <ai sfy mg results that 


he was offered by a friend the opportunity of com 
pleting his training by a three y ears course of study 
at one of the European art centres Naturally 
enough this offer was read ly accepted and in 
1896 he journeyed 10 Pans prepared to turn to 
the fullest account the opportunities whch were 
open to him there In the French studios he 
quickly made I is mark — he gained a medal 
during the frst year of his residence m Pans — 
and though after the lapse of eighteen months 
he was thrown upon his own resources by the 
failure of the allowance wh ch had been promised 
him he was able to carry out with much credit to 
himself nearly the full terra of study which he had 
or ginally proposed That he had many difficulties 
to contend with during the latter part of the stay 
m Paris and that he only won through after \ stiff 
fight can well be imagined but he faced the 
position vvith unquestionable courage and over 
came with characteristic energy all the obstacles 
in the way of his progress 
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In iS_)S he came to London, wherehehi? mide Dudle) Southport Huddersfield and Oldltam 


his headquarters ever since and in 1899 he 
appeared for the first time at the Rojal \cadem> 
— he exhibited three pictures in that jear — and 
again m 1900 he showed a large canvas, ThtDi tr, 
in which he handled with marked success the problem 
of flesl) painting in the air His work attracted 
immediate attention unlike most painters, who 
have to build up a reputation bj slow and pamfu! 
stages he made good his claim to consideration at 
once and as the jears have gone on his reputation 
has steadil} advanced He ranks now among the 
ablest of our )ounoer painters of landscape and 
open air subjects for though at first he produced 
several figure pictures and some portrails he has 
latter!) devoted himselfalmost entirely to landscape 
That his work is very widely appreciated JS made 
€\ ident enough by the large number of his paintings 
which have ahead) found their wa) into pubic 
galleries in England and abroad and b> the still 
larger number which have b*en acquired b) private 
collectors He is represented in the Liverpool, 


municipal collections as well as m the galleru-s at 
Toronto, Ottawa and Cape Town he has a host 
of admirers who seem alvvi)s ready to back their 
opinion of his picture! in the most practical manner 
possible and that his fellow artists think well of him 
issbovn pliinl) by tlie prominent positions given 
to the things he sends to the more important 
exhibitions Mtogether there can bt no doubt 
that he is to be counted as a definitely pr iminent 
figure m the art w arid of to da) 

There is however not the least reason for 
surprise at his success 1 he position he has earned 
Is honesti) due to him os a reward f r his ex 
cepiionii capicii) his amazing energv ind his 
remarkable originalit) and independence f outlook 
lie has a niasterl) control over detaj)' of technical 
practice and Ins skill in 1 andlin^ various i lediums 
IS espeaall) 5alisf>ing — the decision aid freedom 
of his oil paintings, the breadth and ctrtaimv of his 
watercolours and the freshness and power of his 
ptstcl paintings claim the smccrest approv il He 
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In 1S98 he came to London, where hehas mide 
his headquarters ever since, and m 1S99 he 
appeared for the first time at the Rojat Academy 
— he exhibited three pictures in that jear — and 
again in 1900 he showed a laige canvas, The Duer, 
m which he handled with marked success theproblem 
of flesh painting in the air His work attracted 
immediate attention unlike most painters who 
have to build up a reputation by slow and painful 
stages, be made good his claim to consideration at 
once, and as the jeirs have gone on his reputation 
has steadily advanced He ranks now among the 
ablest of our jounger painters of landscape and 
open air subjects, for though at first he produced 
several figure pictures and some portraiis, he has 
latterly devoted himself almost entirely to landscape 
That his work is ver) widely appreciated is made 
evident enough by the large number of his paintings 
which have ahead) found their waj into public 
galleries m England and abroad, and by the still 
larger number which have b«en acquired by private 
collectors He is represented m the Liverpool, 



Dudlej, Southport, Huddersfield, and Oldham 
municipal collections as well as in the galleries at 
Toronto, Ottawa, and Cape Town he Ins a host 
of admirers who seem alwajs ready to back their 
opinion of his picture! in the most practical manner 
possible, and that his fellow artists think well of him 
IS shown plainly by the prominent positions given 
to the things he sends to the more important 
exhibitions Altogether, there can be no doubt 
that he is to be counted as a definitely prominent 
figure in the art world of to-dij 
Tliere is, however, not the least reason for 
surprise at his success The position he has earned 
IS honestly due to him as a reward for his ex 
ceptional capacit), his amazing energ), and his 
remarkable originality and independence of outlook 
He has a masterly control over details of lecbnical 
practice, and his skill m 1 andling various mediums 
IS especully sausr}ing — the decision and freedom 
of his oil paintings, the breadth and certainty of his 
watercolours, and the freshness and power of his 
pastel pointings claim the sincercst approval He 
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T he iifty-third e\hibi 
TION or THE ROYAL GLAS 
GOW INSTITUTE 

Thf Council of the Rojal Glasgo\ Institute of 
The Fine Arts were well advised in holding the 
fiftj third Exhib tion during the war jear thus 
mamtaining unbroken continuitj and at the <anie 
time help ng to distract public attention from 
International affairs The pictures hung aresaried 
and interesting the loaned •'Cct on ahvajs important 
includes a remarkable ZofTan) the proptrtj of R 
A Ossald Esq of Auch ncruive twosubllyphrased 
Chardins belong ng to the Glasgow Universitj a 
James Mans from the National Gallery of Scotland 
u Blommers lent by R H Brechin Esq J ? 
Heikomer s well knoxTi LaU XTusler and Maunce 
f re ffenhagens sumptuously toned Uonten at tie 
Lake purchased for the nation by the trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest fund 

Amongst examples of the art of recently deceased 
Glasgow art sts the hanging of wl ich is a 
customary graceful tribute ate three characteristic 
works byj E Christ e eloquent of his genius when 
in the plenitude of his powers and an unfinished 
Marine Stud) by R. M G Cox entry ARSA 
insi net with the sp/nt and atmosphere of the sea 


In Portraiture if there be unequal merit there is 
abounding interest Of two contnbut ons b) Sir 
Janies Guthrie I resident of the Royal 'Scottish 
Academy, the three quarter length of Dr A Stodirt 
\\alker, already reproduced in these pages is the 
more arresting it is subtle spontaneous and rich 
m the qualities in xvhich the president is supreme 
Mr John Lavery ARA has two characterise 
portrait! Princess Palncta and A Lad\ m Bh k 
and Mr George Henry ARA shoxs hs 
luminously phrased Sir Cletnents Robert Mark! an 
KCB , remarkable in modelling and tonally in 
terestmg the note of charming red in the ribbon 
carrying the insignia being a feature 

Ponraitslocally interesting are Mr h A Walt ns 
Sir Andrea Pethgrew Mr \\ Somerville ‘'hank s 
Afrs John S \o ing and espec ally the fine x ork of 
Mr William Findlay and Mr J B Anderso t o 
younger members of the Glasgoxx School com 
missioned to execute portraits of the Lord Provost 
In fgure pictures Constance by Mr James 
Paterson R S A R W S , is conspicuous by reason 
of Its sens tive quality and its decorative charm 
The subject has made special appeal to the artist 
who IS here seen m his most sympathetic mood 
Most versatile of painters he reaches antithetical 
extreme mhrs other contnbution In the Jfeart of 
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the Coolhn^ the austerity of which, cleserly con 
vejed, is almost repelling. Most interesting of 
the works shown by Mr. Fra H. Newberj, 
.\.R.C-A , the’Direcior of the Glasgow School of 
Art, is The Qrientaf, which, alike in technuiue, 
tone, and s.srtorbl fidelity, is convincing A 
recently elected member of the Royal Scottish 
.■society of I’.iinters in IVater Colour sends a large 
oil, The Mirror^ an ambitious and successful 
stud} of the reflected nude in a decoratvve en 
vironment, ni-irkcd by admimble freedom and 
atkindon, Pleasingly decorative also is Mar^n, 
bv Miss Cecilo W'alton; while the extremely 
clever interiors by Mrs. A. R. I.amg serve to 
emph.ssise the prominent jiosition taken b) 
women in the field of art. An agreeable reminder 
of earlier character and custom is the charmingly 
toned studj, Lady Bett\, by Mr. .\ndrew l.aw, 
whose versatility is exemplified m the clever 
architectural sketch hanging in an adjoining room 
1). Forrester Wilson is skilled in the art of 
mural dccor.ation j his work in the City Iksmjuetmg 
Hall is testimonj in this direction. At the Institute 


his Spirit of the Night \% pregnant with genuine 
decorative feeling; it is in every respect a com 
plete azsthetic success. 

Mr. George Pine, A.R.S.A , adopts subject and 
treatment peculiarly his own. He studies penetra- 
tively the barnyard fovrl, the dog, and the pack 
horse, and expresses himself vrith all but monochro 
matic restrainL Vet without adventitious aid from 
colour, his compositions convince bj reason of 
absolute sincerity and genuine Realism. His 
Drake is a typical example of his method, inspired 
as It IS b> intimate sympathy between painter and 
subject 

Interesting by reason of a new departure, and 
from inherent (|ua]uies are Alternlions, an archi 
lectural demolition subject by Mr. Tom Hunt, 
R S U , and A Summer Day, by Mr. Hamilton 
•Mackenzie, A R.S A , a liberally scaled sketch of 
a well known woman artist drawing on the rocky 
beach at Kirkcudbright 

I wo seascapes are expressive of the style of two 
most noted marine painters. The Approaihing 
Gale shows all the intimate knowledge and un- 
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Sir. Homet, with amazing industry considering 
his elaborate technique, sends three important 
pictures, the principal being A Chtrry Salutt 
Subject with Homel is a secondary matter, the 
prime factor is extraction from a wonderful palette 
of a magical mosaic. There were net er such tints 
on canvas, such combinations, such harmonies 
l"hey are visions of a wonderland, arranged and 
presented by perhaps the most original minded of 
living painters. Original his work may be, and is 
but it carries a message of mote significance than 
mere originality, rare though that quality be. It 
sets the child''en in a realm of beauty and delight, 
and dares any man to say such is not their natural, 
their rightful environment. 

Other notable landscapes are contributed by 
Mr. J. U'hitehiw Hamilton, A.R.S.A., whose work 
is charged with poetic sensibility; by Mr. E. A- 
'Valton. R.S.A., whose Jiainbau.’ shows fine com- 
position, tender tonal harmony, and clever diffusion 
of light in cloudland ; by Mr. Dand Gauld, who 
succeeds in capturing the atmospheric distinction 

of France in \\\% Pastoral md yfon/rcuU sur Mer , 


b\ Mr. iHvid Murrav, R , in a sunlit Venetian 
waterway with shipping . by Mr. J S HiU, R.I , in 
a wonderfull) atmospheric transcription of Durham , 
by Mr Hugh Munro in Pesting, subjectively and 
tonally reticent, and promising as the work of a 
young artist and by Mr A R. \V. Allen, whose 
Ftbruary is charged with the poetry of the fields. 

If there be paucity of interest it is to be found in 
ihe water<olour section. Is the delicate medium 
out of favour locally, vihen this room is dominated 
in interest by a German professor, and an English 
water colourist '* There are two choice productions 
by Mr. A K Brown, R.S.A. , a church interior and 
a seascape of distinguished quality by Mr. James 
O Laing ,a s>mp.tthetic drawing of the old Cinque 
Port, "Rye.” with evening effect, by Miss Katherine 
Cameron, RS.W,and characteristic drawings by 
Mr. Ewan Geddes, Mr. Nisbet Bain and Miss 
Jessie M. King, but for the most part, aquarelle 
as a medium seems unhappily neglected. 

The Sculpture section is distinguished by 
examples of the art of RomlMux, Krieger. and 
Metinier. lent by the Belgian Government, a 
* 117 
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questioned vigour which Mr Julius Olsson AR-A 
exhibits when dealing with the angry moods of 
the sea and The Ehbtng Tide by Mr R W Allan 
R^VS doyen amonst Glasgow painters and a 
regular contributor to the Institute exhibitions 
since the year 1878 is such a breath of the ocean 
as only may come from a painter famil ar with our 
whole coast line and m love with every mile of it 
Glasgow can have had fe > such opportunities of 
studying the art of the late illiam M 1 aggart as 
that presented by Consider the Zi/ies* a huge 
canvas all but monopolising the space of an end 
wall and quite absorbing attention there Groups 
of children give themselves over wholeheartedly 
to Jing a ring There is rhythm c movement 
bewitching harmony and an enveloping atmo 
sphere pa'ipita'nng with the radiance ol hght it 15 
a veritable trumph of the wizardry of painting 
First impressions convey 
the idea of the artists 
complete absorption 
the m ddle distance to the 
unmtent onal forgetfulness 
of the rest of the canvas 
But closer study suggests 
a set purpose m this The 
111 the children and 
the trees are s gnificantin 
tercsts enough to concen 
trate upon Let us be 
satisfied with the innocent 
glee the dazzi ng swish of 
the frocks the charm of 
the intimate environment 
and leave the intermediate 
earth and distant sky foe 
another time An unsur 
passable capturer of 
sunlight was William 
M'Taggart who first 
caught Its enchantment on 
the bright margin of the 
Firth of Clyde 
In f ranee by Mr W A 
Gibson would be a feature 
in any exhibition In com 
position and tonality it is 
distinct from any other 
picture shown on th s oc 
casion, and from all the 
former work of the artist 
Habitually full rich, 

• Reproduced in Tub 
Studio fo July 1909 
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luxunous 111 his colour he gives us here a transposi 
tioP to tints of tendercst most delicate value the 
quality IS the same but interest is intensified Surely 
the woodland charm of Belle France was never 
mere sympathetically expressed on canvas 

Realsm reaches its highest interpretation in 
Snim tn Apnl, by Mr George Houston A R S A 
This artist paints in all weathers and seasons but 
spring with Its fresh tints and lingering frost bite 
^ special appeal to him He catches its 
cn$pness and coqveys its promise in a way that no 
otber artist succeeds in doing The tree clumps 
ih^ hedgerows, the brown harrowed land the 
patchwork of snow on the fresh green lilt the 
cajt sliadow on the bum the sunl ght stealing 
across the field the farm steading are all fi thfully 
ani 'ffftrrfftaWiy ‘I'nt irfi-rtTiint sj m. rfi 

country life is here 
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Mr. Homel, with amazing industry considering 
liis elaborate technique, sends three important 
pictures, the principal being A Chetn Salute 
Subject with Homel is a secondary matter, the 
prime factor is extraction from a wonderful palette 
of a magical mosaic. There were ne>er such tints 
on c-onvas, such combinations, such harmonies 
They are visions of a wonderland, arranged and 
presented by perhaps the most original minded of 
li\Tng jainters. Original his work may be, and t«, 
but it carries a message of more significance than 
mere originality, rare though that quality be. It 
sets the child'en in a realm of beauty and delight, 
and dares any man to say such is not their natural, 
their rightful ensironment. 

Other notable landscapes are contributed by 
Mr. J. WhiteUw- Hamilton, A.R.S.A . whose work 
is charged with poetic sensibility; by Mr. E. A. 
M’alton, R.S A., whose Hatnhoiv shows fine com 
l>osition, tender tonal harmony, and deter diffusion 
of light in cloudland ; by Mr. Oavid Gaold, who 
succeeds in capturing the atmospheric distinction 
of France in his Pastoral and Moulreuit-sur-Mer . 


h\ Mr Datid Murray. R A , m a sunlit Venetian 
waterway with shipping . by .Mr. J. S HiU, R.I., in 
a wonderfully atmospheric transcription of Durham ; 
by Mr Hugh Munro m Pes/tnj', subjectively and 
tonally rclicent, and promising as the work of a 
young artist and by Mr. A. R M'. Allen, whose 
February is charged with the poetry of the fields. 

If there be paucity of interest it is to be found in 
the water-colour section. Is the delicate medium 
out of fasour locally, when this room is dominated 
m interest by a German professor, and on English 
water colourist ? There are two choice productions 
by Mr. A K. Brown. R.S A. ; a church interior and 
a seascape of distinguished quality by Mr. James 
G. Laing,a sympathetic draw mg of the old Cinque 
Rort, “R%.”whh escning effect, by .Miss Katherine 
Cameron, R S M'., and characteristic drawings by- 
Mr. Cwan Geddes. Mr. Nisbet Bain and Miss 
Jessie M. King, but for the most jiart, aquarelle 
as a medium seems unluppil) neglected. 

The Sculpture section is disiinguishtil by 
examples of the art of Rombaux, Krieger, and 
Meunier, lent b\ the Bclgun Government, a 
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timel} reminder that m the bra\e little Kingdom 
the arts of (icace are cultivated as successfull) as 
the art of viar, and by the wotk of Scottish 
modellers liVt.wise 

Altogether the exhibition, comprising over six 
hundred subjects hung and placed in beautiful 
galleries vrith consummate care and no little sLill 
at a time of great travail for art, is viorthy of 
interested attention J TvvtoR 

THE ART WORLD AND THE WAR 
protest against GERMAN 
VANDALISM IN TRANCE AND 
BELGIUM 

Art lov i RS m the United Kingdom have diavm 
U|) the following Protest against the vandalism of 
German soldiers, and copies have been sent to the 
Corate de l^hing Ilclgian Minister m london, 
to the American Ambassador for transmission to the 
I resident of tht U rated fetatea , and to Baron Ken j n 
de I ettenhove, art adviser to the Belgian Govern 
nient The signatories include the Trustees, 
Directors, and other chief officers of the Bnbsh 
Mraeum, the National Caller), the National 
I ortrait Gallery, the National Gallery of Bntish Ar^ 
the National Gallenes of Scotland and Ireland, the 
\ictoria and Albert Museum and the Wallace 
Collection , the Joint Honorary Secretaries of the 
National Art Collections Fund, and many collectors, 
cmics and others prominent in the art world of 
the United Kingdom 


Thf pROTSSa 
‘ Ihe whole civilised 
world has witnessed with 
horror the terrible effects 
of modern warfare on 
helpless inhabitants of 
Belgium and France, and 
on ancient buildings and 
other worhs of art which 
are the abiding monuments 
of the piety and culture of 
their ancestors 

“Some of the acts of 
the invading German army 
against buildings may be 
defensible from the mih 
tary standpoint but it 
seems certain from present 
information that in some 
signal instances notably 
at I ouvam and Rheims, 
this defence cannot hold 
good against the mass of 

evidence to the contrary 

“The sigiuioriev of this protest claim that they 
are m no sense a partisan body Their contention 
m this matter is that the splendid monuments of 
the arts of the Middle Ages which have been 
destroyed or damaged are the inheritance of the 
whole world, and that it is the duty of all civilised 
communities to endeavour to preserve them for the 
benefit and instruction of posterity WTnle Trance 
and Belgium are individually the poorer from such 
wanton destruction, the world at hrge is no less 
impoverished 

“On these grounds, therefore, we desire to 
expmss oar strong mfiignaVion aTid abbiyiicrrce 
at the gratuitous destruciion of ancient build 
ings that has marked the invasion of Belgium 
and Trance by the German Army, and we wish to 
enter a protest in the strongest terms against the 
continuance of so barbarous and reckless a policy 
rhai It IS the result of a policy, and not of an 
acadent, is shown by the similarity of the fate of 
Xomain Mahnes lermonde, Senlis and finally 
Rheims 

“ Many of us have had the opportunity of show 
ing that ourlove and respect for art are not bounded 
by our nationality, but w e feel compelled to publish 
to the world our horror and detestation of the 
barbarous acts committed by the army that re 
presents a country which has done so much to 
promote and advance the study of ait and its 
history” 
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The National Gallery 

S OME NOTES ON THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. BY WILLIAM MOORE. 

It is fortun.'ite for the development of culture 
that the Governments of the States forming the 
.Australian Commontveahh have recognised the 
importance of fostering a taste for the fine arts. 
Some Governments have done more than others, 
but as an example of what has been accomplished 
in the more popufous States the support given to 
art by the Government of New South Wales is 
trorlhy of record. 

The National Art Gallery m S)dney, which is 
the finest budding of its J>ind in Australia, was 
built by the Government fox _;£i2o,ooo, and will 
eventually be completed at a total cost of^^jjo.ooo. 
nie annual grants for the purchase of pictures 
range from j^aooo to .^£5000, the amount voted 
this year being ;£35oo. The total sum spent on 
the collection so far is over ;£i30,ooo. The 
present Government has now matle arrangements 
for the establishment of a National School of 
Art. Mr. G. Y. F. Mann, tiie Director of the 
S>dney Gallery, who has been on a visit to 
England for the purpose of purchasing works for 
the Trustees of the Caller)', some of which are here 
reproduced, has also been making inquiries on 
behalf of the Government regarding the methods 
in force in the leading British Art Schools "'ith 


of lYcio South IVales 

the view of the equipment being thoroughlj up to 
date. Further, the Hon. A. C. Carmichael, the 
Minister for Education, who deals with all m-itters 
relating to art, has set aside the top floor of the 
education Department for the use of Australian 
artists desiring to exhibit their works, and to assist 
them m disposing of pictures he has started a 
Union of Art Lovers. So it may be seen that the 
Government has a genuine desire not only to 
stimulate a public interest in art but to assist the 
artists of the country. 

But to return to the Gallery The collci'tion 
has sufficient variety to appeal to all wstes 
Among the modern works there are good examples 
by M.nurice GreiJTenbagtn, Frank Brangw-j-n, 
Melton Fisher, John Lavery, G. H. Mason, Sir 
Alfred East, David Murray, Stanhojie Forbes, J. M. 
Swan, and others. In Chaucer at the Court of Km^ 
Arthur the Gallery has one of the best known 
works of Ford Madox Brown, and the figure- 
p.nmting is a good example of Leighton's 

art. One of (he largest canvases is Sir Edward 
roj-nter’s I'tsil of the Quern of Sheba to Kitr^ 
Solomon. 'I'his work, which was purcJiased for 
;^28 oo was Ihc one the Fresident of the Rojal 
Academy desired to be represented by in the one 
picture exhibition of living artists held at llie 
Guildhall, London, in 1900, and at the request of 
the Lord Mayer the Trustees of the Gallery readily 
loaned the picture for this purpose. There is an 





The Naiioucil Gallery 

attractue collection of inter colours and the other 
sections base interesting examples by wellVnonn 
artists 

The Trustees haiegnen considerable encourage 
ineiit to local artists wth the result that the collec 
tion of iiorks by Australian painters and sculptors 
n the most representative in the Commottsiealth 
Bujing the works of Sjdney and Melbourne artists 
at a time when the Trustees of the Melbourne 
Gallery were rather indiflerent to Australian work, 
they were the first to purchase a land'cape by 
streeton, and they had the judgment to secure a 
painting by Conder when that arti«t was compara 
tively unknown On the other hand they were 
slow m giving recognition to the work of Norman 
1 indsay, who is now, however, represented in the 
Gallery The Australian collection, is parttculatly 
interesting as it contains many of the most typical 
works painted in the country 

There are some pictures m the Gallery which 
whtle not ranking among the highest as artistic 
productions, hate a certain histone interest, they 
recall the visits paid to Australia by some enter 
prising artists in the early days There are two 
pictures of Sydney Harbour painted m 1842 , tbe 


of New South I Vales 

one ts by Conrad Martens and the other by Sir 
Oswald Bnerlj The former came to Sydney w nh 
Damm m HMS Beagle in 1836, and after 
visiting tbe greater part of Australasia settled in 
Sydney, where he died in 187S Brierly paid two 
visits to Australia, the second time as marine 
jmntet an the suite of the Duke of Edinburgh, whi 
carlic to Australia in H M b Galatea in 1867 
Another painter associated with the early history 
of^t in Australia is represented by several works 
This IS the late Mr W C Piguenit the first Aus 
tialian bom artut, who died recently at his home 
inSydney at theageof seventy eight Aself taught 
artist, he might have achieved greater things had 
he had an opportunity of receiv ing a proper trammg 
in his youdi As it was, he accomplished a good 
deal and he wrill go down in our history as the 
painter who sought for his subjects among the 
mountain tops BTien exploring the western high 
lands of Tasmania he had to carry every ounce of 
food required for the jcaimey in a knapsack, and 
to get to the heights bad often to force his way 
through the densest scrub After returning from 
one of these trips he gave a lecture m Hobart on 
the beauties of the highland scenery, m the 
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a\,dicni:e was Ijvdj HamvJton, wife of Sir Robert 
Himilion, the then Goiemor of rasmanii, and it 
W1S St her sUogestion ihil the monochrome paint 
ings illjslratmg the lecture were purchased bj the 
(joiemment b) Bjiccial rote of Parlament ^^hen 
he went to Sjdnty the Trustees of the Gallery 
commissioned the painter of mountains to paint 
Mount Kosciusko, the highest peak in Australia. 
Sulisequentlj he spent a year in England and had 
three of his 1 nglish landscapes engrased b> Henry 
Graies and before returning to \ustralia had the 
satijfaction of learning that one of his works had 
been hung at the Salon 

The new purcliascs made by Mr Afann for the 
gallery include a bronze reproduction of Rodins 
well known work The Kiss a bronze group, 
/tmina lutnx by W Reid Dick which was 
shown at the last \cademy the painting Ptquel, 
b) Campbell Taylor , a portrait of H Ij Ining by 
K (i I ves, a portrait of Izidy blrica Duincombc, 
b\ J J Shannon R \ 
and original drawings by 
1 hil May I he painting 
of The 1w/ro/i<J» rieei 
tnUnnz S^dne) Ifarbour 

0 lohtr 4 , -/pCJi Arthur 
J \\ ]lurge<s was a com 
mission from the Trustees 
The Kiss, which is well 
known through reprodue 
tions lb the fourth work 
bi Kodin which has been 
Ixiught for Australia. The 

1 ther three are Thehttte 
Lsi. n, i bronze statuette, a 
bron/c head of Jean I’au! 

Kaurens (replica of the 

•im^nrh ’/?. ’ht^ 'h'lrjia dii. 

1 uumbourg Paris) and 
the marble Minem sans 
i ss^s/f (a riplica), all of 
which were purcha*ed by 
the T rustccs of the Felton 
llc<iuest for the Melbourne 
(lollcry Mr Fiess por 
trait should Jnse a |Kr 
M nal.as well ns nn artistic, 
mterist. as Mr Ining re- 
ctmb toured through 
\ustraln and was iniiiid 
In lecture on Hamlet at 
ill uniicrsitiis at Siilnei 
arid \IeUwumt 

Hnheno Iliil May Las 
ti4 


only been represented by a single sketch, so th" 
studies of coster girls should be a welcome ad 
duionto the black-and white section May spent 
about three years in Australia and did an enormous 
nmouiit of work while he was on the staff of the 
‘ Bulletin It was here that he learnt the trick of 
elimination, which he subsequently adopted with 
such extraordinary success “Perhaps 1 should 
say that the printing machines of the Sydney 
Bulletin were my real master, he once confessed 
to “M A P m relating the days of his youth 
“They were utterly unsuitable for the printing < t 
work m which the salue of light and shade wa 
pre eminent, and so I was dnsen to the resort < i 
expressing what I had to express in the fewest 
possible Imes but that was only the first year aft\.r 
that the printing was beyond reproach May was 
a prominent hgure m Sydney dunng the flourishing 
penod between iSS; and 1897 when not only 
leading Australian painters but such interesting 
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Ai Cornier. ric<jr};c Walton, H.S. Hojmood In addition to the collKtion of |utntin;;i, etch 
and («. N'«l/ v-cTtf nttnref^ to tfw IlarUjur City, ings and other «orl,$ of a pirtoruf 

•"niii qiftflcttc ii rtprcicnted in the pllerj-. Il clutactcr, the C-illerj’ Ku an interesting iwnon of 
“ nti^ Ik fv.titlencd here tlut Conder jian^ his ’.culptutc, including some select etamplct h> 
carctf on tlw rlafT of the “Illustrated J^sdnc)* Ausitalian anisii, and alv> a im'ill but gru«ing rol 
News'* his >.i!ary living thirty shillings a «ecl. lectionof|>ottcfyan<I[iofcelain ftomisriousiouttev • 
Through the gixvl oflices . *■• 

of Frank Mahony, wlio ' 

piinipil out to the editor f « '-j T / 

vh.it he was emplojing a ’ •’ / ' <' ' ~ 

genius uaiwans tl'e 

was raiscvl to two jKiiinds: / ' 

- It was at ihi". time ilut - J ' — 

birteion and others did- • j 

sonic of their Ijrst Austra- ' ^ ''^“*^''*** -~ y — " 

ILm work. Fiery one was ' -^f* ' „ t 

working hard, and good -- ’’/ij , “v’ ' 1 

con’r.idcship gaie eon- ' . _ 1 £.''/'ie^T^^S 

sidvraliic stimulus in such Ut f'S •• • i ‘HB 


a |i’f.ss.snt ensitonmrnl as 
>vdney llnriiour, Sor 
• IS there anj lark of rec«’g- 
nilKm on the jwrt of the 
Male, for practn.illj all the 
men wlio comfiosed the 
gTX'Up of aniitt at tl'.is 
nourishing •period had 
cvimptcs of their work 
patchased f'’r the Njti.'tvil 
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STUDIO-TALK 

(From Our Own CorrespondenU ) 

C ’DON — e are compiling a list of pro 
fessional artists who have joined one or 
other branch of the British Forces for 
service during the war, and have already 
received the names of i number of those who have 
thus for the time being relinquished their ordinary 
vocation to sene their countrj To make the list 
as complete as possible we should be glad if those 
who have not already done so would send us a 
postcard with particulars as to the branch of the 
service they have joined rank, and so forth The 
list will be restncted to painters sculptors, black 
and white artists, designers, and kindred workers 
enrolled rti any officially constituted corps serving 
at home or abroad 

The etching of Li^ge by Mr Johnstone Baird 
which we reproduce, is a plate recently executed 


by the artist from a pencil drawing made about 
Ai^st 1912, when he was on a visit to Belgium 
This view of the town whose gallant defence is one 
of the most memorable features of the great war, 
was dranoi from near the Citadel Impressions 
from this plate are being sold by the artist for two 
guineas each, and the proceeds will be handed to 
the Pnnce of Wales s National Relief Fund 

We are told that the response of the public in 
visiting the International Society's Autumn Exhibi 
tion at the Grosvenor Gallery, has fully just fed 
the opening of the exhibition in accordance niih 
the yearly programme Though there are fen w orks 
of spectacular importance on view, a great deal that 
is sound and well considered has been included 
Most of the regular supporters of the Society are 
adequately represented and there are fen things 
which can be dismissed as unworthy of the places 
assigned to them m the collection Perhaps the 
mo»t attractive canvases are the two brilliant 




-THE FLIGHT FROM BELGIUM." FROM 
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fantasies Lining e and Le Basun itt Tutknes 
by Gaston La Touche charm ng decorations 
handled with great skill , but of commanding im 
porcance also is the repellent but masterly study 
The Apache by Mr Glyn Th Ipot and Mr 
Nicholson s contnbutions — especially the d goified 
landscape The Golden Valin — have in full measure 
the admirable qualities by which his work is always 
dist nguished Other pictures wh ch can be heoruly 
pra sed are Mr La\erys Jf inter Mr G F Kellys 
Spanish Gipsy Mr Philip Connard s group Jane 
Evelyn James and Helen the small studies Ike 
Beach and The Group on the Beach Mr W 
Russell Mr Oswald Birleys attractive portrait of 
Miss Esml Bobb and the remarkable canvas The 
Son oj the Prodigal by Mr A S Hartnck Agan 
much praise is due to Tie Dark Red Skcswl 
Mr G \\ Lambert, the Cathedral of Montrtml 
by Mr L Bruckmann the Venetian notes 
The Salute and The Orange and Red Pilaee by 
Mr Ludovic the powerful pastels by Mr Gwelo 
Goodman the bnlluntly able inter colour Les 
Arines de Himes by Mr ^\ B E Ranken and 
the delicate water colour landscape The Mo fh of 
the Rtver Etaples by Mr Alfred Hayward and 
of notable interest are the etchings by Mr M Lee 
140 
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Hanke) particularly The Flight from Belgium ithe 
water<o1ours by Mr W Monk Mr H M Livens 
and Mr M L. Bruckmann and the charactemtie 
pastel Tito Danetrs by Degas 

Mr Cordon M Forsyth of whose work in the 
vater colour med um w e reproduce four examples, 
IS perhaps better kno vn as a designer than as a 
painter For some years he has been associated 1 ith 
the Pilkington Tile and Polterj Company and some 
of the most successful examples of the 1-ancas- 
tnan lustre ware which has earned for this firm a 
hgh reputal on among makers of British pottery 
have been designed by him But as a painter too 
his work IS worthy of serious attention and perhaps 
Its chef sign ficance lies in the feeling for light 
and colour expressed in it — a trait well exempl 
fied in the sketch we reproduce in colour In ike 
Ltexenbourg Gardens Parts one of numerous 
impressions culled from a vis t to France shortly 
before the war 

The exh bilion of modem Spanish art at the 
Grafton Galleries wh ch supplements that of 
ancient Span sh art held last autumn proves d sap- 
pomtmg bring ng us only as far as the pretty school 
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^\hich «as Spains counterpart of our \>ctonan 
academicians e accept the intimation from the 
preface to the catalogue that the ^\ar is unfortu 
natelj responsible for this The academic art of 
Spam as here represented has been curiouslj 
uniform m character and it \iould be surprising if 
so much effort in one d rection failed to result in 
excellence of a kind Meissonier s art seems to 
have been the ideal The Spanish painters ho« 
e%er do not show the mascul nity that was charac 
tetistic of Meissonier while they nxal him m 
daintiness of execution The best piece of the 
kind in the collection peihaps is Luis Jimenezs 
(ft! Taller lie Sastre 


thorough knowledge of the horse and itsmoxcments 
has enabled him to do this with considerable 
success That he is even happier in a more 
sketchy mood with greater freedom of touch we 
niaj see in the charming little pastoral landscape 
which IS leproduced on this page — a happy 
glimpse of the Normandy he knows so well 
For It is with the horse that serves the worker n 
the fields that Mr Gascoyne is pictorially most 
mt mate and it is in the vein of this enga^in^ 
1 ttle etching that this accomplished (winter 
when he lays aside his brushes and takes up the 
etch ng needle is seen at his best 


(Tailor s Shop) Hut 
though this exhib tion 
the proceeds of which are 
being devoted to the 
Prince of Wales s 
National Relief Fund 
must disappoint those 
who have long waited for 
an opportunity to study 
the work of the more m 
dependent Spanish artists 
of the last decade the 
exqu siteness m execution 
and love of the p ctur 
esque shown bytheworks 
on view will charm many 

Mt George Gascoyne 
IS one of the few living 
etchers who reihse the 
picconal value of the 
horse though it may be 
said that Battle Dan n 
the impressive jlate re- 
produced here has 'sv its 
deliberateness if com 
positicin and precision of 
technique more of the 
elaborate character of the 
old Ime-engravmg than of 
the suj 3 ,estivt sketcJ mess 
of the modern etching 
hut Mr Gascoyne s 
ima.pna.uve vision has 
conceived the sjicctacular 
nobility of a batUe-arra} 
of mcdixval knights 
and he lias gone for a 
complete p cturc upon 
his copperplate His 
«44 
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any recent examples by Mr Harold Nelson, who 
m this department and in all that pertains to the 
decoration of books has deservedly won a high 
reputatron, and we are glad now to be able to 
makegood the omission by reproducing two of his 
designs Mi Nelson possesses an unerring sense 
of what IS required in a book plate its decoratue 
function 15 always kept in view and the pictorial 
element never allowed to obtrude unduly He is 
particularly successful in dealing with heraldic 
w.ctoves aTid kindred devices 


BY HAROl-t> NW.SOW 


The pen drawing by Mr Charles Robinson which 
we reproduce as a double page supplement is an 
admirable example of the work of one of our most 
talented black and white artists, and is of especial 
interest because it represents a new departure m 
book iHustraUon. The ordinary funcUon of the 
illustrator is that of an interpreter of the visions 
and intentions of another — the author, and though 


The portrait drawing m common 
with the miniature, is possessed 
almost invariably of a certain m 
timate charm not present to the 
same extent in piore imposing por 
traits pafnted in oils, this is exempli 
fied admirably in the very delicate 
drawing, tfxeculed in chalk on a tinted 
ground and heightened with the ad 
dicion pf 4*'1ictle colour, whidi we 
reproduce In tacsimile At the last 
exhibition of the National Portrait 
Society, held in February and March 
last at the Grosvenor Gallery, the 
Marchesa Louise de Rosales, wife of 
the talented sculptor whose statuettes 
we illustrated in a recent issue, 
showed two works, one being this 
portrait drawing of the actress Miss 
Betty Callish Apart from its ments 
as a portrait, apart from that touch 
of espiigltne which gives such vivacity 
and character to the face, the draw 
mg satisfies one parlicularly by its 
exquisite finish and by the clever 
rendering of the softness and texture 
of the skm and the modelling of the 
flesh 


IV hen some time ago we reproduced 
a collection of book plates b> vanous 
artists we were unable to ladude 
148 
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a silk brocade "b ch shows a tnumph of mins 
artistic efforts in attaining that which was considered 
by man) a fei years ago an impossibility 

U hen the Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
was to be prcmded wnth an appiopnate buiWmg 
the late Emperor of Japin m heart) approiaJ of 
the spirit and purpose of the institution proposed 
to furnish the wall decoration for one of the rooms 
of the lalace Accordingly m April 1909 an 
Imperial order was gnen to the late Kawashima 
Jimbei of Nishij n Kyoto a court artist, whose 
family has long been known for artistic weasing 
and who n his lifetime by consistent efforts and 
almost incredible patience deiised new methods 
m proied looms and achieved wonders in the art 
of weanng It has been a mancl to 
many how he was able to put harmoni 
ously together colours that were con 
sidered inconsistent and contradictory in 
themselves. He was a master who played 
with colours creating rhythm out of 
colour discord out of chaos Some of 
the best eKamples of his work adom 
foregn courts and palaces whither they 
have been sent as Imperial gifts from 
Japan 

The design was entrusted to kikvichi 
Hobun of Kyoto who to day occupies a 
pTomuient position as an able painter m 
kacko subjects (dowers and birds) He 
was bom m Osaka on September t? 

1862, and when dfreen years of age he 
took his first lessons in painting from 
Shino Hoen Two years later he went 
to Kyoto and became Kono Baireis 
manjitt la 1895 he was appovated to 
teachpaintingat the Kyoto Bijutsu Gakko 
(an school) and also at the Kyoto In 
dustnal Art School when it was estab 
bshed in igoo S ncc 1910 he has been 
teaching Japanese painting at the Kyoto 
Kaiga Semmon Gakko (Kyoto Special 
School of Paint ng) He has been a 
member of the judgng committee on 
the Annual Exhibition of Art held under 
the auspices of the Department of Edu 
cation 


The design in the actual sire of the 
brocade was painted on silk m costly 
colours gold, /a/iska gunjo and rokusho 
(lapis laruli) being freely u«ed It 
*54 


depicts a scene in late spring and early summer 
on the bank of Lake Iliwa Extreme care is 
shown in the composition and execution The 
design represents a peaceful scene and is so com 
posed -u to fit into a single picture when the 
mnepiecesareproperly placed Trees flowers and 
birds character sue of Japan are introduced 1 to 
die picture The whole work was not left merely 
as 4 design but was made into a finished pa nt n 
of great merit. It has taken Kikucht Hobun a d 
several ofbis monjtn over three years to cjm; c 


The tapestry covets the walls of three sde 
the room and consists of nine pieces twop e 
fifteen feel by sixteen feet four peces mca r 
fifteen feel by nine feet and three p eces to 
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TSUZURE NISHIKI (SILK BROCADE) PRE- ‘ 
SENTED BY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN TO ' ' 
THE PEACE PALACE AT _THE HAGUE. 
DESIGNED BY'KIKUCHI HOBUN, WOVEN 
BY KAWASHIMA JIMjlEI. OF KYOTO^ 
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Refvtmos and Notices 

the walls abo%e the windows one being iiewl> This attnctsve volume completed it would seem 
three feet wide and over tient} five feet long while onlya few weeks before the outbreak of war makes 
the other two are of the same width and eleven a timely appearance now whenthce>esofthewhole 
feet long The large size of the several pieces world arefocussed upon Belgium and the cruel fate 
made it necessar) for Kawashima to construct new whidi has befallen this brave nation That fate 
looms and an additional building to work in In has left little for them to be thankful for but it is 
weav ng after the warp is set in a copy of the some consolnt on that the Cit} of Bruges with its 
des gn m the required sue is placed below and man) old world relics should have been mercifully 
the picture is carefull) woven with a woof of spared the ravages which have elsewhere attended 
coloured silk The copy of the design shows the onward rush of the foe This citv as Mrs 
geometrical lines at certain places to indicate the Strattons narrative tern nds us has had a stormv 
posit on of the thread \ mirror is fixed to the career and the clash of arms has times out t 
loom over the web so that the weaver can see number been heard withn its confines 1 
whether his work coincides with the design Thus Englishmen it lias of course a peculiar interest a 
b) means of the picture placed under the woof and having been the home of Uilliam Caxion for manv 
Its reflection m the mirror the weaver with his jears Of its mediTeval architecture Mr Charles 
finger nails and small combs works the thread into Uade a talented draughtsman with a marked 
the picture keep ng the loom going with 
his feet It is almost 1 ke embroidery 
work and the process is an extremel) stow 
and tedous one Mhen some very deli 
cate part ofthedesignwasbeingworkcd a 
whole day of pamstaltmg labour by a most 
skilled artist only resulted in a few square 
inches of tsu urt nts/uki being executed 
Therefore it is not to be wondered at that 
the entire work took several master weavers 
and a number of skilled artisans in all 
some thirty persons nearly four whole 
years Before the work was finished the 
Emperor who gave the order for it had 
passed sway and Xawashima Jimbei who 
started it has also gone leaving the work 
to be completed by his successor the 
present Kawashima Jimbei 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

T/e Book of tht Ba^e v Tafeslry By 
Hilaire Belloc (London Chatcoand 
Windus) los 6d net — In this work Mr 
Belloc gives a detailed historical intfoduc 
tion to the subject and on the illustrated 
I ages provides a full desenpt on of the 
pageant of the Norman conquest d splayed 
in this wonderful \ ork In the seventj six 
coloured lUustrat ons after the or g nal 
tapestry this volun c reproduces the whole 
length of tluatfamous production of twdfth 
century craftswomen 

Bruges A Recordandan Impresstpn By 
MARvSrRVTTOs Illustrated by CirvRtES tsuzdre mshiki raa exted fythe emppror of japw to 
IVade (I ondon B T Baisford I et ner Ralacs at t ie hagoe desioneo sv xiruchi 

j g aiviora ; 5rnet— wo ev bv kav ashiv a jimbei avoto 
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genius for subjects of this kind, gives us many 
glimpses in the pen-drawings accompanying Mrs. 
Stratton's entertsining letterpress. 

An Kleg}' •written tn a Country ChurthiarJ. 
ByTHOM\sGR.\v; illustrations by G. F. Nicholls. 
(London . A. and C. Black.) 5^. net. — Graj’’s 
Elegy is probably one of \be most poems 

in the English language, if not in its entirety at 
any rate for the many phrases which “Imve be- 
come as firmly embedded in the language as the 
‘quotations’ which, in the opinion of the rustic 
on his first visit to the theatre, so detracted from 
the genius of the creator of 'Hamlet.'” This 
edition contains reproductions in colour of eight 
water colours by G. F. Nicholls, and the verses 
are upon pages decorated by an artisb R- J. R.. 
whose full name is not ghen. The end-p-tper and 
the line drawings by this artist are agreeable, but 
rather marred by the introduction of an incon- 
gruous pseudo classic tablet upon which the 
quotations are inscribed. 

Manuel de rAmateur dt Porcelaines. Par 
Chsrles DE Grollier. (Paris: Auguste Picard.) 
85 fr. — manual, compiled in the interests of 
the connoisseur and collector of china, contains a 
succinct statement of the principal facts concerning 
the multitudinous species of porcelain and kindred 
wares made in the various countries of Europe with 
the exception of France. The classification is 
primarily according to countries, and then alpha- 
betically according to the place of manufacture. 
The marks used by the manufacturers are repro- 
duced, and in a companion volume they are arranged 
alphabetically to faalitate quick identification. As 
nearly two hundred and forty manufactories are 
dealt with the utility of the work is obvious. 

Moivers. By J. Fooru. (London: B-T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd.) 2J. net.— The series of Fellowship 
Books issued by the house of Batsford forms “a 
new contribution by v.arious writers towards the 
expression of the Human Ideal .and Artistic Faith 
of our own day.” In this volume Miss Foord 
writes cliarmingly symp.atheiicess.nys upon Flowers, 
their .nppeal, the meanings of their quaint old 
English names, some of the legends surrounding 
abtvn Iw Easv, West, tlw woe. oC Floral Endjlcms 
in Heraldr)', and kindred m.atters. The title page 
ofa previous volume in this series was reproduced in 
our recent Special Number, “ The Art of the Book,” 
and u[wn the agrce.able “get up” of the books 
generally the publishers are to be congratulated- 

Pez'ieivs of various books /ul’/tsked Ifns season 
will apt'ear in our next issue. 


ARTISTS' GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 

The Portrait Painters whose names are set out 
below, being desirous of helping Artists and their 
families at this time, have proposed the following 
scheme for adding to the funds of this Institution 

Any member of the public may, by the payment of Fifty 
Guineas lo the tiecretacy of the Institution. receiTe a voucher 
nhich will entitle the holder to commission a portrait of any 
Soldier. Sailor. DodM^ or Nurse who has served, or is serving, 
the KuigmlheWar.tobepainted by any of the undermenuoned 
artists who have agreed each to paint two such portraits, the 
canvases not to exceed in size 24 by 20 inches 

Application for vouchers accompained by cheque should be 
addressed lo The Secretary, Artists General Benevolent Insu- 
lution, 3 Charles Street, St. James' Square, London S.W 
Vouchers will remain valid for at least six months after ihe end 
of the War rurchasem are requested, m selecting a painter, 
to send in a numbered list of Ihe names in order of preference, 
as ia the event of more than two applications being made for 
the same artist a ImIIcx mil be taken Should the purchaser of 
avoueber still fail in the choice of a painter, a second list may 
be sent or be may have the Fifty Cumeas returned. 

The lelter in which the scheme is formulated 
has been signed by the following . 

A. Air)', George Bell, Pibde Bertieri, Percy 
BigLand, Oswald Birley, John Bowie, H. Harris 
Brown, F. C. B. Cadell, Frank Calderon, Frank 
U’. Carter, George Clausen, John Collier, Philip 
Connard, A. S. Cope, John da Costa, F. Cadogan 
Cowper, John Crealock, Frank Dicksee, Sholto J. 
Douglas, Luke Fildes, S. Melton Fisher, Stanhope 
A. Forbes, Eric George, Louis Ginnett, Hugh de T. 
Glarebrook, J. E. \on Glehn, \\'. G. son Glehn, T 
C Gotch, Ronald Gray, Maunce GreifTenhagen, 
z\rthur Hacker, Harriet Halhed, J. McLure 
H.amil(cin, George Harcourt, zMfred Hayward, 
Keith Henderson, J. Young Hunter, Richard Jack, 
Augustus John, Louise Jopimg, Gerald F. Kell>, 
T. B. Kennington, G. W. Lambert, J. St. Helier 
Lander, Philip A. de Ldszl6, John Latery, Flora 
Lion. William Llewelljm, \V. Logsdail, J. LongstafT, 
^fouat Loudan, L I). Luard, Se>mour Lucas, 
Harrington Mann, J. Coutts Michic, Mark Mil- 
banke, Gerald Moira, \\aldo Murraj, G Hall Neale, 
William Nicholson, Gabriel Nicolet, .\. T. Nowell, 
Dermod O’Brien, Herbert Oltvier, William Orjicn, 
Catherine Ouless, Walter Ouless, .Vlfred I’raga, 
W. B. E. RawLviw, W. K. Rvihmowd, G 

Riviere, T. Martine Ronaldson, ^^’altcr Russell, 
Frank O. Salisburj', Mark Senior, Charles Shannon, 
J J. Slunnon, Walter Sickert, Charles Sims, F M. 
Skipworlh, S. J. Soloman, Harold Speed, \\’illiam 
Strang, W. R. Symonds, X Chevallicr Tayler, 

L C 61 yn Thomson, Edwin A. Ward, G- Fiddes 
Watt, G. Spencer Watson, Daniel ^Veh^schmldt, 
Guy Wilthew, T. Bkike AV'irgman. 
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The Lay Figure 


T in: LAY riGURi*. on art in 
RELATION TO rRAOi:. 

“ I lo «i$h thit tlie general puUicwouU 
Iwgin to understand how much art enters, or, at 
flll esents, ought to enter, into our excrjrhy lift,** 
said the Man with the Red Tie “ It docs seem 
to me Sid that there should I*, such a want of 
taste oniong the people whom one would etpcct to 
show some sort of discrtmination ” 

“ Is there an) general want of taste *''asled the 
Shopkeeper “ I think tltat there are a great 
many people who ha\e scry definite opinions on 
artistic questions and act up to them quite Con 
sistentl) 

“Onwhatdojou base that belief? cried the 
Critic " Arc jou speaking from eapcncnce or 
are jou merely expressing a 'ague idea of what 
you suppose to be iht popular point of new > 

“ Certainly I am speaking from csjKrtcnce, and 
a long expenence too," replied the Shopkeeper 
'• M) wtttk brings me in contact with all types of 
people, and gnes me speeui opfiortunmcs of 
judging their likes and dislikes." 

“And do )ou find tliat the) like poo<I art and 
dislike bad?” enquired the Man wuh the Red 
Tie “ Do the) choose wisely and show tea! 
discrimination?" 

“I hojx. that I neicr o/Ter them bad art," 
laughed the Shopkeeper “ 1 1 is not a (|uestion of 
choosing they buy the things I haie to sell 
You see, 1 know what they want." 

“Alt, that IS jusTthc point,’ broke in the Cntic 
“^ou know what they want and you choose for 
them Hut do they know what they want, and 
would they choose something else if the) bad the 
chance ’ " 

“1 am sure I do not know,” returned the Shop- 
keeper, ' and I am sure I do not care. If they 
are ready to buy what I base to ofier them, why 
should 1 worry about anything else?’ 

“In other words, why should you worry whether 
the public has any taste or not so long as you arc 
prosperous in your business?" s.aid the Man with 
the Red Tie 

“That about sums up the position," agreed the 
Shopkeeper “ I am a business man, and 1 Iiase 
to deal with certainties, not vague possibilities ’ 

“ But are the possibilities so 'ague?” asked the 
Cntic “ If you offered to the public soraetiung 
fresh, something better than they had seen before, 
something with more re.al art in it, do you not 
think they would be glad to get it?' 

“1 really cannot say,” answered the Shopkeeper 


“But anyhow 1 should not like to take the nsk 
I might I«\c IV lot of stuff left on my kinds * 

“Oh yes, l«t equally you might not, and there 
fore the nsk irould f« worth taking.' decLircd the 
Cntic “ Ihcrc arc surely many o’htr kinds of 
an than those which jx.ople hii'c liked in the jw-si 
and which yuur cxpcncncc k" taught you they 
uiexl tuwant Vonnuglit to Iw prepared to gne 
them s»hvl they will want m tlic future" 

“When they want it I will supply it,”n'siriid 
the Shnpkce|«r “But can you tell mewlcn I 
am to gil what they are going (o want ’’ 

“Co to llic rnanufseturers," cxi laimcd iht M ui 
with the Red Tie, and sec wkit they can < Fit 
you Don’t let thej'coplc with taste begin bui n, 
abroad beciu»c they ran get licitcr things th t 
than are amiable for llitm at home f,tt n i i\ 
for the good time when the general piihlu wikis 
up" 

' Thaiis allstty well, but 1 cannot scU whaiout 
manufacturers do not make," $.iid the Shopkeeper 

“ Then you ihoutd tntlc B yout bustnexs to 
teach them whit they ought to nuke, ’ argued the 
Ctrtic. “ ! can quite see tlut you ate to a great 
extent m their hands, but at the same time you 
have the ]W)wn to inffuence iheir production If 
you use thir fiowtr wisely 'ou lienefit in the 
long run, Wcau'e you will keep your trade Irom 
going abroad " 

“Tliai, of course, is wonh lO'fg replied 
the Shoyikeepcr “ But do y ou really think there is 
much good art in the stuff imported from abroad?' 

"I think that 'cry much of it is utterly cheap 
and nasty," sighed the Cntic, “and mtendesl to 
appeal to the lowest and most debases] taste , and 
I think that our manufacturers are fir too much 
inclined to imitate it But that is where you come 
in ^ ou can stop the production here of this sort 
of stuff if you refuse to handle it, and you can 
present us importation ifyou teach the public to 
see how bad it is ” 

"A nice yob for mel” cned tlu. Shopkeeper 
“ I must educate the manufacturers as well as the 
public. It seems *’ 

“Thosearctlie responsibilities of your position,’ 
laughed the Critic , “and 1 look to you to rc.-ihse 
them Ask the manufacturers to supply you with 
stuff tliat IS simple, well made, and fitted for its 
purpose — m other words, artisticniiy sound — insist 
that they sliall msite iht aid of the artist in their 
business, take the .mist into pmnership yourself; 
raLse the standard of production and keep it up 
Then you need hue no feir of foreign com 
petition" Tiii- Lay Ticure. 
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character ’ It is through his absorption m this 
that he gets those qualities of cntertammcnl and 
emotion which seem to me the essentials of art 
(I may make mjself clearer by explaining that the 
peculiar form Of entertainment svhich a picture 
offers IS decoration ) Mr Kell) has painted por 
traits, he has painted m Sixiin, and ht has {ninted 
m Burmah but his interest m character males n 
whole of work which at ^irst sight lools as if it 
might be dinded into three parts between which 
there is no great connection His "'pinish work, 
his Burmese work, shows no less an absorption in 
character than do his portraits of Captain Kctxcs 
R N , or of Ijidy Clvke illustrated in this article 
but It IS an absorption m the character of a people 
rather than in lliat of mdnidaals Me who 
practise the arts know onl) our own countra, and 
when we paint or describe other peoples can tell 
not the truth about them, but the impression they 
make on us This art can with difhcultx lie other 
than ijuamt or curious and at the best icH us only 
how a particular generation regarded a cuilisation 
other than its own The trench 


Spinnrd is nearer to us tliin that of tin. Oncnlal, 
and licfc again he lias shown a ran. ciriginatii). for 
Andiliisia has meant to thepainii.r, as to ihi super 
ficnl traseller, a land of song .and light hu^littr of 
slancing and castanets It was Ihtophik < aulicr 
who described llic rountri in these terms imi the 
world at large has been content to see it thruugh 
his eyes It is asutgar Spam of the run-. e\hi 
Inuon, a Spun at 1 arl s Court, whirji iilK ilie 
imagination of the tnieller who iisits tliai t i uri 
and since most men tale from their jounv " ub 
what they bring to them, often enough In i s 
home again with his impressions unalternl ii 
too, finding little of what he expected he 1 i 
bid only disillusion If you look at the j i n i 
which illustrate these ^ ^ 

S/i,rtl, Rosa Afana, On t>u Ro ks lou will 
ilat Mr kelly lias seen Sjeam eery dilTerinil' 
lie has painted \ndilusia. for « is \ndaUi»n tint 
be has i>amtcd in the jieirtraiis of these difleTeni 
women just as much ns if he had jxiintfd strcei 
scenes in ^iille or the crowd at a bull fight, with 


painters of the eighteenth century 
who painted the East—therc was 
an exhibition of ihcir work at the 
Lousre a year or two ago— looked 
upon It as a masquerade and offered 
us an Orient tn powder and patch , 
and the French romantics painted 
the East of the ByroniC attitude 
our own generation has been chiefly 
impressed by the mystery of the 
East, and it is this which Mr Kelly 
has painted His Burmese dancers 
— there is a long senes of them, 
painted with boldness and great 
\igour — haie a strange impenetn 
bility, their gestures are enigmatic 
and yet significant, they are charm 
mg, and yet there is something 
curiously hieratic in then manner, 
wuhasure instinct, and with a more 
definite feeling for decoration than 
IS possible in a portrait, Mr kelly 
has given us the character of the 
East as we of our generation see it 
It needed a peculiar sensitneness , 
and the same sensitiveness has 
served him in painting Andalusia 
Here again it is the character of a 
race that he has painted, more in 
timately than when he painted the 
Burmese, because the soul of the 
164 
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fresh ejes and from an entirely personal stand- 
point; and they who Inow the country must 
realise the trulli of his presentment. For Andalusia 
is a land of passion, and (nssiun is not mirthful, 
there is always tragedy at the back of the d.ancing 
and the laughter which arc all the superficial see; 
and the songs of its people are a me1anchol> 
wailing : they deal with unrequited lo\e and de-ath 
and hunger. Hosa Maria, the .woman of The 
ISlaek Shawl, with her be.autifully painted hand, 
have ejes heavy with tears, their faces are sensual 
with a sensuality raised to a strange herght of 
pission. There is the real And-alusb, and the 
painter who could see it, brc.aking through a 
shallow tradition, has gifts of insight which arc 
rare among his fellows. 

Uul there is a wall raised between us and the 
peoples of other lands; we know our own folk 
b^'CAUsc our childhood has been spent among 
them 5 a thous.and dclic.atc feelings aid our com- 
prehension ; and our description of foreign tutions, 
howeser subtle, cannot hue a complete intimacy. 


Ouiracter deals with the indh idual ; and the 
painter of character has full scope for his gifts 
only when he is portraying his own countrymen. 
It is when Mr. Kelly piints Knglishntcn and 
Englishwomen tlut he rese.als himself, patient, 
acute, and carefully eY.act, and his sitters with all 
their foibles and vices, their virtues and pleasant 
hutnours. Then he paints not only the cluracter 
of a people but also of persons. Then his art is 
penetrating. Every one who is interested in modem 
parnling will remember his portmit of hfrs. 
Harrison, now in the Municipal Ciallcry at 1 >ub]m. 
It is a portrait of a little old lady, but piinicd with 
such sinccnty and emotion, soberly with a be- 
coming restraint, that the individual is merged in 
the type; and you liavc a picture of gnsccful old 
age, tnsoucimt as old age so often, so plcas.intly, 
IS, and lieautiful. If art must give entertainment 
and emotion, here indeed is art. Only the 
mediocre keep always to the same level, and .'!r 
Kelly is not mediocre. Sometimes he secs his 
sitters without sympathy, which is the cssentLil 
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pft of the portrait jiaintcr, and then his pictures 
arc dull ; but morcoftett, instinctncly, perhajK, he 
jiamts with a true emotion ; and then his portraits 
tike a icry liipli jilace as studies of character. He 
is tiot an idealist. lie puts down wlwt he see*, 
and when he sees \siih S)mp.ithy he gives you the 
1 ery soul of the man, his strength and weakness. Ins 
very idiosyncrasies. It would not rctjuire a fertile 
im,igin.ition to give a true account of Caftain 
/Vrtrr, or of Lady Stantn Clarke. They arc* 
pitied on the c.invas for the world to see them. 
Though knowing neither I fancy th.it I could write 
an accurate history of each. 

Mr. Kelly is young still, and life has sttli lessons 
for him. When he fills it is through lack of 
sympathy, and when he learns a more complete 
sympathy, when he is able to see the point of view 
of those he p.iints, discovering how- each one of tis 
is Tight from his own st-ind* 


belulf of the rution, coniprisc\ some twenty nuvtcr 
pieces representing all sUges of the gTe.it artist's 
evolution, and includes such notable vrorks as 
VA(e tfairatn (replica). Lit ,\fiise and L'lZn/anr 
frcJiipte, all three life si/e, l.'Arg' d/(hu or 
V Anye iamld ASM is also called, the monumcnt.i! 
CiMf, a study of liatzac, several portrait busts, 
including one of the Lite .Mr George U'jndlnm, 
the nurblc group Amour et L'itthi ,ind a small 
terra cotLi head of Dante. Kxcept these list two. 
all the works presented by M Kodin are brun/es 
In communicating to the donor, who was then 
on a visit to lojndon, the tlunks of the tunon for 
this priceless .iilditionto its art tre.isutc\ Mr I’case 
said, “ Vour generosity lus forged .1 new Inmd 
between the two nations It will U' n further 
opportunity for our artists to draw inspiration from 
the Incihuistiblc wealth of the Trench genius ’ 


point, ho will produce t 
series of works which will 
he a true and personal 
record of the generation in 
which he HverL Is that .1 
|wv)r thing lo <lo from the 
pcculiir outlixik of the 
jwinief ? I am not a jviintcr 
and do not know. It is 
wlwt the gfe.it Holbein 
did. 


M. RODIN’S GIFT 
TO THE IIRITISII 
NATION 

Mos-. Avi.fsTi Kohin, 
the gre.it French vutinoT. 
lus iiresentcd to the l!fili'«h 
nilnii, ns a tokvn of his 
.idinir.ituin fur the J'ntish 
siildiiTS who have been 
hchting side by side wnh 
his eoniivvtriiilMlif nugnifi 
»cnt rnlhctio'v of his works 
wLich fornir<l fvirl of the 
evhibiiiiin of Trench art at 
Grmsen'ir House, .iml wa« 
sul>-.<s{uenilv transferred to 
the VkIoiiv and Albcri 
Mu-euni. ThisinesSimib’e 
which lus Ixrn prate- 
fulh aiicpted b) the 
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T he landscapes of david 

MURRAY SMITH, R.B A. 

In “ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies” 
there is a sentence which reads ; “The Imitator is 
a poor kind of creature. If the man who paints 
only the tree, or flower, or other surface he sees 
before him were an artist, the king of artists would 
be the photographer. It is for the artist to do 
something beyond this.” Whistler was not here, 
of course, referring to the art of the land^^cape 
painter especially, but his words, so true of all art, 
will serse admirably as text for an article written in 
appreciation of the works of a painter whose Irnd- 
scapes make their great appeal in just the achieve- 
ment of that “something beyond this” — bejond 
mere imitation of Nature. 

Nature is so rich, so generous, so almost profligate 
in the beauties she offers so inexhaustibly that the 
artist when face to face with some exquisite land 
scape or glorious >iew', may to some extent be com- 
pared to the gourmet tempted to over-indulgence by 


Smithy R.B.A. 

a luxurious profusion of rare plats , perchance he 
succumbs and tastes them all — with indigestion as 
consequence. With no desire to write flippantly, 
one would venture to describe as artistic indigestion 
that malady from which so frequently landscape 
painters — particularly when they indulge m work 
of a painstaking literalness — would appear to be' 
suffering. There are occasional!) subjects re.ady 
made in Nature for the painter, scenes which will 
completely satisfy his aisthetic predilections, and in 
w'hicli he may be able to preserve topographical 
accuracy without there being entailed any sacrifice of 
the composition which, as artist and individual, he 
desires to create upon the ainvas. This, however, 
happens but rarely, and in general the painter finds 
that his transcript of Nature must be a rearrange- 
ment of material, a selection and a rejection, in order 
to produce a work which shall be a beautiful ren- 1 
dering, in terms ofhis art, of the various data Nature 
affords him. The earnest student and Jov crof Nature 
who, with paints and canvas, seeks toperpetu.iceAnd 
to communicate something of (he joy he feels in the 





David Murray 

contemplation of allherrnamfold glories kno«sthat 
contrive he never so cunningly, his most ambitious 
attempt to imitate that loveliness is as naught in com 
panson with the beauty and perfection of even the 
very least of those creations of the Almighty which 
he seeks to depict For the artist it is to study and to 
worship at this shrine of abundant beauty, so that 
at length by a selection, intelligently careful and 
sympathetic from that vast storehouse of artistic 
raw material, he may draw the threads which he can 
weave in accordance wnth his consaous artistic 
aspirations into a production which shall enshnne 
with sincerity and in a beautiful manner the emotion 
which the ev er changing panora ma of Nature arouses 
m him A landscape is capable of communicating 
this emotion to the onlooker in proportion as the 
painter has assimilated the chancterislics of the 
scene he depicts has co-ordinated his own sensa 
tions and selected such facts as he feels will mterprtt 
—no: rwrW*— with due regard for the possibilities 
and the necessary limitations of the medium be 
employs, those salient characteristics of Nature 
The function of the artist is to create and since he 
cannot hope to rival the beauty of the works of God, 
he must strive to reveal upon canvas anew beautydis 
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covered by, and distilled from, his own personalstudy 
of Nature Have not mmy of the great landscape 
painters revealed to us in their art some phase of 
natural beauty which, unnoted before, now widens 
our horizon and lends a new enchantment to our 
walks abroad? 

In the landscapes of Mr Murray Smith one 
recognises that a personal point of view is lure 
presented one feels the artist to be possessed of 
an individual outlook, and one is conscious i f 
smeentyand of a lofty aim There is a nobilny 
and an austerity in these landscapes whose fniius 
form, as It were, an open window through whiti wc 
gaze out upon a new countrv There is in all h 
work a restraint m the use of colour, and a certa n 
formality in the arrangement of his composition 
revealing him as the master of his subject and not 
subservient to it 

Bom m Edinburgh ^fr Murray Smith studied 
painting at the Edinburgh School of •\rt and 
subsequently at the Royal Scottish Academy 
Over twenty years ago he came south and settled 
m I ondon, and in 190^ he was elected a member 
of the Royal Society of British \rtists, his regular 
contributions being among the best things to be 
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seen upon the A\fl!ls of the exhibitions m SufToIk 
Street 

It IS to some extent an inevitable concomitant 
of the \ariety of his mspirat on that the landscape 
painter should work in a \ariety of styles indeed 
It would betra) a limitation in his art did he not 
adopt diverse manners so as to adapt himself to 
the divers moods of nature I hough only a small 
selection from among xety many interesting and 
beautiful landscapes, the reproductions we give 
reveal the artist in his most characteristic and 
iiid vadual vein 

The Landscape in South Wales show s the austerity 
and reticence which is such a feature of his xvOTk 
and also his fondness for low tones and subtle har 
monies Suchworksasth sandthebeautifuICVir/i/a/' 
Chffs lead one to suppose that the artist prefers 
the somewhat pensive almost tmte, mood induced 
by the spectacle of the dying day rather than the 
joyous promise of early rnorning or the full tide of 
rich sunl ght at noonday In each one of his 
cannscs one finds this subtle harmony in bis 
restrained use of colour and the evidence of a 
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decoialivescnsc highly developed \s\^-\<sLandscape 
/irSwrtfFrt/^rlhebroad simple manner of treatment, 
the beautiful quality of paint and the interesting 
\anety of tone resulting from the efiect*. of ilie 
fleeting cloud shadows falling across the hills and 
rner, all combine to make it a picture of great and 
compelling attractiveness These interesting effects 
of light are whit give the chief chirm to such a 
landscape as the fine Aoans Sapphin a large 
camas nobly composed in which the sludows 
from the passing clouds chasing one anotlitr over 
the hill have turned the distant trees to dtepcsl 
sapphire blue This picture exh bited at K me 
in 1911 IS verv similir to the fine work intht recent 
R B V Exhibition of which 'vir ( laude I li llipx 
wrote in reviewing the show 1 ht best f the 
landscapes here is Mr D Murray Smith s Th 
Galhenug St rm incisive y painted in a stect) grey 
harmony which makes a powerful impress on of 
desolation and bitterness 
Ac the R jl A Spring Fxhibition 1914 the artist 
showed a fine Pia ale \Pichelttiipo!o now on view 
at Hnghton and also another large canvas, Tic 
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Bnd^t (reproduced here in colour), with us ev 
p.inse of blue sk) enhancuig the loneliness and 
solitude of the bridge standing statuesque!), like a 
sentinel, oser the cold steely-blue water, m whuh 
IS reflected the fight failing upon the teifow stone 
piers Here, as in all this artist’s paintings have 
pure landscape, there is no hint of human interest, 
we are not conscious of the bridge as man’s agent, 
promoting intercourse and the carrying on of dail) 
life. This IS something quite detached as it stands 
out monumentally in the still, low Ijing Lindscape 
A Gr<\ Da\, I'entce, another Large cansas, is 
again an example of subtle, low-toned harmonies of 
colour, which are the more to be appreciated in 
their relation to the \ast expanse of grey clouds 
which gives so fine a sense of sp.aciousness and 
atmosjiliere to the scene In 0 /i the Banks of fhe 
Arno and Tke Ckalk C/jf (K 1 ) A., Spring 1914) 
we find the .artist in a rather different mood. Both 
of these are small works, and jiartake more of the 
nature of sketches, and here, with perhaps rather 
less beauty of qualit) in his paint, he achieves an 


air of greater spontaneity in the landscape — the 
composition is not so sfUise — and we have m the 
first mentioned picture a fleeting effect, delightful!) 
captured, of pale morning sunlight gilding the 
walls of the Florentine buildings, and m Tke 
Ckalk Chff, though a low toned picture, the greens 
are richer and more luscious, so that the bare chalk 
on the hillsideandthewhite clouds, rapidly scudding 
across the skv, gleam out with greater contrast. 

Apart from his oil paintings, mention should be 
made of the excellent water-colours, delightfully 
free m handling, and of the etchings, which form 
another side to Mr. Murray Smith’s activ ities From 
among a number of admirable plates w e reproduce 
an interesting impression of Hammersmitk 

Mr. Murray Smith has also made some excursions 
into the region of portraitp-xinting, and with success, 
though here it is perhaps the figure in the com- 
position, rather th'intheactual portrayal of character, 
that mterests him, but it is in the beautiful land- 
scapes, studied with rev erence’and composed w ith 
sj mpathy, intelligence, and skill, that his art reaches 
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iis liighcbt [>oint^ it is lierc that he repeals and 
corntnunicites the beauty he has sought and found 
in Nature. Arthur Rfddib 

M iniatures in the pier- 
pont MORGAN collec- 
tion.— TWO SKETCHES BY 
FRANCES REYNOLDS. 

The two miniatures which are reproduced in 
this montli's issue, are drawings in water colour on 
ivory, by Frances Rejnolds, the joungest sister of 
Sir Joshua, from paintings executed by him, and 
as historical documents are of considerable im- 
portance. The one called The Link Boy is 
signed by the artist and d.ated 1776. and this 
drawing gives us what we have not known hitherto, 
the ex.act date on which the President fiamted 
the picture called Cupid as a Link Boy. 

This picture was described by Malone ns The 
Coven/ Garden Cupid, and, according to Graves 
and Cronin, it was exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion in 1817, in 1823, and in 1840 It was en- 
graved by J. Dean m me//otint, August i, 1777, 
and was used by S. W. Reynolds in his senes of 
engraving', area iSro, but all we could say before 


the discovery of this sketch by Frances Reynolds 
was, tiiat the picture was either p.Mnted before 
* 777 . ot that year. We may conclude, however, 
from this sketch, that the picture was painted m 
1776, and not m 1778 as Sir Walter Armstropg 
has It. 

The picture also figured at the Old Masters’ 
exhibition at the Royal Academy m 1875, when it 
nns exhibited by Earl de la W’arr, and again in 
1896, when it was shown by Mr. Alexander Hen 
derson, whose properly it then was. A little later 
on It was puTcluased by Mr. Pierjiont Morgan 
The reproduction of it heregiv en shows a number of 
divergences between it and the miniature, the most 
conspicuous perhaps being the absence of wings 
from the latter, which would seem to imply that the 
picture was first of all a study of an actual link boy, 
and was subsequently amended In the picture 
the colour and certain details have become modified 
by reason of exposure to light 

The other drawing, called The Siraivberry Girl, 
is evidently a sketch of the picture now belonging 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne, a work which 
differs in certain respects and m colouring from 
the better known example of this famous painting 
which IS m the Wallace Collection It is signed 
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b) Frances Kt)nnWs and dated 177J m which 
jeir Sir Joshua exhibited at the Rojal \cidein> 
tie picture called A %tratlerry Oirl which 
Horace Uatpolc declared was charming Lord 
Linsdownes picture was painted in 1773 and was 
sold to I^rd ( ai>sfort for fift> guineas and then 
passed into the possession of the familj of its 
present owner it was engrased by T Watson 
Here again we h-i'c an interesting opportunity of 
knowing what the picture was like when Reynolds 
first completed it, and what was its original colour 
mg before the light had commenced to a/fect that 
lolouring m anj respect The face m this picture 
was painted as is well known from that of Ofij 
the second daughter of Reynolds sister Mary 
I aimer who afterwards became Mrs Gwaikin 
Frances Reynolds was Sir Joshuas youngest 
sister She was born in 1729 and died m 1807 
She kept Sir Joshua s house for many years when 
he came to I/indon but her temperament was 
congenial to her brother and 
when her nieces the Misses 
I aimer were old enough to 
take her place she left his 
house and ncier returned 
the separation causing her a 
listing regret Ue do not 
know exactly when she took 
a house by herself but it 
Sts IwfiTc February 15 
1779 1 or a while she hied 
in IKionslure then slit went 
10 stay with fl Mis» 1 lint 
laris where the 1 resident 
Msited htr She afterwards 
hied As his lodger at (lie 
house of Hr John Hoole 
then went to Dncr Street, 
where Hr Johnson fre 
queinlj Msittd htr and 
after her brother s death in 
1 79? she took a large house 
in Queen s ‘v.yuatv M cstinin 
'ter whtrt she cicntuil!) 
tl ed 

She IS known to hate made 
a goo<l many cf pies m mmia 
turc of ihc pictures painted 
b\ her brother and there 
was a sifong divergence of 
opinion conctmmg the merit 
<f these jvirtiailar copies. 

Joshua said that ‘ they 
male oti er jwple Hugh 
I’ve 


and me cry ” but, on the other hand Isorthcotc 
stated that ‘ she paints very fine, both history and 
portraits 

There arc very few of her signed miniature cop es 
of her brothers work in existence I personally 
am only aware of the existence of two or tht'^ 
beside the two non under consideration Tt 
came through the Bullock collection •' Ih 
worth from the family ofa person m M dl 
counties whose ancestor had been i ['crs 
servant to Frances Reynolds and it \ s ' t 
that these two drawings were a gift to her fi m I 
mistress They passed into the possess on 1 1 
dealer m Birmingham who sent them up to 
Morgan and although the price demanded ( 
them was a considerable one he was very glad t 
secure them and he was especially j leased to 
possess Tie Link Boy as being the first sketch for 
one of his favourite pictures 
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B elgian artists in Eng- 
land. BY p. buschmann.' 

[Dr. Buschmann lis Editor of our esteemed 
contemporary, “ L’Art Flamand ct Hollandais,” 
and, like the artists of whom he writes, has been 
ccmpelled to seek refuge in England. For ob- 
xious rea'sons'it has been impossible to include 
reproductions of the works of all the artists he 
mentions, but we hope to supplement those now 
given by a few more in our next issue.] 

Whilst the German army has been busy de- 
stroying or spoiling the art treasures of Belgium, 
the English people have been quick to offer an 
asylum to' the distressed Belgium artists, who have 
come amongst them under such tragic circum- 
stances, and to cheer them up in the adversity 
which has befallen them. In doing so with such 
wholeheartedness, England follows a noble tra- 
diiioa It is not the first time that people from the 
Lower Lands- by -the-Sea 
hare crossed the Channel, 
flying from fire and steel, 
from plunder and tyranny. 

During the religious perse- 
cution of the sixteenth 
century in the Netherlands 
a crowd of refugees came 
over here, and amongst 
them were many artists of 
note. It is no glory for 
Germany to remind us of 
the bloody achievements 
of the abboned Duke of 
Alva. 

But also in times of peace 
England has ever patron- 
ised our artists. A King 
of England, Charles I, 
knighted both our most 
renowned p.iinters, Rubens 
and Van Dyck,* and there 

• Our readers may be in 
lerested m the fallowins 
appreciation of England, trans- 
lated from a letter wnllea by 
Rubens from London, August 
8. to his frieod PierTe 

Dupuy .... "This Isle ap- 
pears to be a scene worthy of 
the curiosity of eiery Gentle- 
man, not only on account of 
the charm of the country and 
the beauty of the nation; not 


is scarcely a manor in the kingdom which has not at 
one time or other screened some precious Flemish 
work. Etery student of this art is acquainted with 
the most famous names of the English nobility, as 
ihq* belong nearly all to lovers and collectors of 
the great artistic productions of our country. 

The Flemish nuisters, in their turn, left their 
mark upon artistic life m England. We need not 
insist upon the rdle of Sir Anthony Van Dyck as 
a court painter to Charles the FirsL Even the 
most renowned English eighteenth-century painters 
paid their tribute to his genius, and every one knows 
Gainsborough's last words, spoken to Reynolds ' 
“We are all going to heaven and Van Dyck is of 
the company.” * 

Durmg the following century the Flemish 

only for ihe splendour of onter culture, which seems 
tobeextrene. revealing a wealthy and sumptuous people, 
living m peace, but also for the overw helming quantity of 
excellent pictures, sculptures and antique inscriptions to 
be found about this court . 
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“Pnmitnes, before all Metnlinc, inspired m a 
arge measure the promoters of the Pre Raphaelite 
Brotherhood and in our own da)S works by Flemish 
or Belgian artists ha%e often figured prominentlj 
in brilliant loan exhibitions devoted to ancient and 
modern art 

The Belgian artists who have now sought refuge 
in England will not feel quite out of their element , 
all those I haie met here, partners in the tins 
fortune which has befallen our countr), ha\e 
expressed themselves delighted wnth the reception 
eveiywhere accorded to them, and thej will cer 
tamly subscribe with all their heart to the impres 
svons, quoted above, of their great old master 
Rubens Of course they by no means represent the 
whole of the Belgium art guild of to day It maj 
be that some of our leading artists have been 
prevented from leaving their homes others have 
found a domicile m Holland or m France, and 
there are possibly some staying in England who 
have escaped our investigations 

IVe think, therefore, that in presenting the 
Belgian artists now enjoymg British hospitality, 
w e must allow our readers to have at least a glance 
at the present art movement m their country 


^elginms situation at one of the mam crossways 
of the intellectual streams of Europe has necessanly 
influenced its artistic development At its best 
moments, it took the lead in artistic life and 
jictivity, and its influence prevailed both in the 
Noi'th and in the South at other times it readily 
assimilated and reflected in its own character the 
renovations and developments coming from abroad 
—but ever it has remained one of the most 
sensible points in the great evolution of Art 

iJow that art seems to hesitate and to seek new 
«ays, the divergent and opposite tendencies are 
quite as numerous and the confusion quite la great 
Kv this little spot on earth as throughout the v, ide 
world 

I ost traditions still continue here their nrtihcial 
life with more tenacity perhaps than elsewhere 
• (j^te scenes in the style of Madou and the 
‘little masters reconstitutions of antique or 
oriental scenery, chlorotic pasticcios of medieval 
Madonnas are still produced with more or less 
skill by brave craftsmen, who look to old pictures 
rather than to nature, and Iiie in the sweet illusion 
that theyare continuing the ‘ very artofFhnders 
But 3 long time has already elapsed since epic 
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•‘LIGHTHOUSE .NEAR MIDDELKERKE ” 
FROM A WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 
BY ALEXANDRE MARCETTE 
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battles against academism and contention vere 
non tbe adepts of a more independent att and 
in the meantime Belgian //«« air painting has 
flounshed and found its way to tbe pnncipal 
museums and galleries of Europe Besides this 
many other systems hate prevailed and groups 
have been formed and Belgium shows now the 
most vanegated art to be imagined 
The ind sputable leader of neo-impressionism 
among us is Emile Claus the painter of tbe L)s 
He travelled in Spam Morocco Pans Holland 
Italy etc and after a most interesting evolution 
had the courage to break w th tradil on and 
became a convinced pointillist He is the brightest 
of Belgian painters he gave the name Sunshine 
to bis pretty old fashioned cottage on tbe banks of 
bis beloved river and sunshine is the ideal of his 
art light and air vibrate in every one of his 
pictures His Flemish landscapes are generall) 
animated with figures or cattle for besides being a 
luminous colourist he is an admirable draughts 
man his drawings in black and wb te reveal the 
same research in atmospheric effects and by the 
simplest means he often obtains the most str king 
results 

Albert Baetisoen too is aFleming having been 
bom at Ghent, where his home is — orwasimt 1 the 
advent of the invader He works also in Bruges 
and at places along the coast Although younger 
he equals CUius in ability and reputation but 
forms with him a complete acitithesis He does 
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not divide his colours, but loves the large end 
fluent touch quite as sensible to the subtle tones 
m sky and light he feels mere aUracied to the 
hours of twilight, and a deep melancholy often 
pervades his works If Claus is the exuberant 
lyrist of sunshine and brightness in the open 
fields of rianders Baertsoen may be called the 
degist of Its old dreamy little towns He is a 
master etcher too and his prints belong to the 
very choicest produced m Belgium 
Georges Buysse ranks very near to these two 
masters He is a frank lummist and happily 
renders with hts own accent the luxuriant beauty 
of his country 

To continue with the artistswhobelong to the pro- 
vmcesof East and West Flanders, we mention Louis 
Reckelbus who is before all the painter of Bruges 
This grateful theme has tempted many brushes 
but even this makes it dangerous Reckelbus had 
no Deed to fear this danger, because he intimately 
penetrated the Soul of his native town and he de 
picts Its most charming aspects in bright and frank 
tempera colours 

Valerius de Saedeleer is a quite isolated figure 
in modern Belg an art He has the eyes of a 
PrnmuvE, and renders the fiat, wide far stretch 
mg landscapes of Flanders with a delightful 
minutia As a careful designer rather than a 
colounst, he often pamts Winter scenes in almost 
monochrome but nevertheless very delicately 
graduated tones 
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In a certain sense 
Gustave vande ^\oe5 
tyne is akin to de 
Saedeleer, with a 
similar disposition of 
mmd he paints por 
traits, which repeal a 
striking accuracy of 
detail and deep 
psychological penetra 
lion Thus he has counterfeited King Albert and 
he is without doubt on the way to becoming one 
of the first Belgian portraitists 
Hippolyte Daeye, born in Ghent, travelled m 
Spain and settled in Antwerp He is a landscape 
as well as a figure painter, but is specially success 
ful in his charming portraits of children 

Through Daeye, we reach thegroups of Antwerp 
painters The venerable metropolis of art is still 
proud of Its renowned sons Mass}s, Rubens, 
Van Djck, Jordaens Teniers, and so many others, 
and this glorious past e-splains to a large extent 


the more reactionary tendencies in art which still 
prevail here more than elsewhere in Belgium But, 
besides a “vieiHe garde,” pursuing consciously 
the principles inherited from the past, a phalanx 
of fresh and youthful forces has arisen and 
vigorously pushes Antwerp art to new conquests 

Amongst them, we should first mention Charles 
Mertens, a highly endowed artist whose evolution 
is a typical one He earned off his first laurels — 
many years ago — as a genre punter in the then 
beloved, pleasant and polished style But he soon 
recognized that there was no issue in that direction, 
and giving up a success which was too easy for his 
talent, turned to actual life as it developed around 
him in Its real light and atmosphere \lthough a 
sensible and delicate landscape painter Mertens 
excels in the human figure, and recenth gave further 
proof of his skill in this direction in dtsorating 
with an allegoncal composition of grind style, 
the ceiling of the new Fleniish Opera House at 
Antwerp 

The lobby m the same building has been decO' 
rated by Emile Vloors, a sumptuous colourist, who 
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philosophical digre«S!ons 
on this subject but simply 
look at the norks these 
painters have produced 
are first attracted by 
the idealistic compositions 
of Jean Delville This 
painter born in Ixiuvam 
settled in Brussels after 
having been professor at 
the Glasgow School of 
Art His well known 
icole de Pat n \ m the 
Luxembourg Museum, 
Pans Before the war he 
was engaged upo i the exe- 
cution for the Belgian 
Government of fve large 
decorative v ill paintings 
m the Palais de Justice of 
Brussels symbolising the 
idea of Justice m past and 
present limes 
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t^ater colours and ranks 
amongst the very first 
masters in this delicate art. 

Paerre Paulus belongs to 
the Walloon artists who 
devote themselves to the 
study of their own region 
As Constantin Areunier did 
m sculpture, so Paulus 
magnifies with pencil and 
pigment the epic beauty of 
the dark industrial district 
of Charleroi where men 
and women perform their 
arduous labour in the coal 
pits and huge blastfurnaces 
Besides these more or 
jess realistic painters, we 
have to mention a group of 
artists who represent a re 
action against the excesses 
of naturalism They be 

heve that art begins where 

nature ceases and that the 
artist has a nobler task 
fhan to paint a tree or a 

cow '\e Shalt not trouble 

the reader with astheticc^ 
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“FRUIT-MARKET ON THE QUAI AUX 
HERBES, GHENT” FROM AN ETCH- 
ING BY JULES DE BRUYCKER 
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Emile Fabry is working in a similar lin?, but his 
preoccup.uions are of a more picturesque anti 
decoratite than idealistic and imaginative character. 
^\'e may mention here Gustave Max Stevens, with 
his well studied compositions, sumptuous in colour 
and st)lish in form, and Emile Molte, bom in 
Mons and director of the Academy of that town. 
Like most of his Walloon colleagues, Mntte is a 
draughtsman rather than a colourist ; his portraits 
and figures denote the striving after a noble 
elegance and minute execution. 

We have also been glad to meet some of our 
best black and-white jutbts. Jules de Hrujeker, of 
Ghent, is a painter in water colours, but before all 
one of our most vigorous and original etchers. 
The popular life, seen from its tragi cotnic side, 
finds in' him an acute and somewhat cttricalural 
interpreter. 

Albert Uelslanche is, be- 
sides on aquafortist, an 
engraver on wood, in fact 
one of the few artists who 
are devoting themselves to 
the renovation of this much 
abandoned art ; be is now 
completing a series of 
woodcuts illustrating Emile 
Verhaeren’s poems; “Iji 
gulrlande des Dunes.” 

Another branch, most 
neglected in these days of 
hasty production, the en- 
graving on copper, counts 
a masterly practitioner in 
Fr. I.auncrs, professor at 
the Antwerp Academy. 

Modem Belgian sculp- 
ture enj 0 )s a worldwide 
reputation and some of its 
chief masters are now in 
England. 

Victor Rousseau hardly 
needs any further introduc- 
tion. liis 6usts of the liei- 
gian King and Queen were 
reproduced in a recent 
issue of this magazine, and 
other works of his have 
figured in these pages from 
time to time. The high 
distinction and grace of his 
figures eqiuil those of the 


Florentine quattrocentists ; their delicious mor/'/ 
dtzza reveals the aspirations of mankind towards 
an ideal world, and spiritual elevation has seldom 
been combined in sculpture with greater delicac) 
of form. 

Geodes Minne of (^ent produced in former 
}ears strongly stylisized figures in sculpture and 
drawing — and in the course of an interesting evo- 
lution, he has become more and. more to a close 
obseiv'ation of nature. His productions are not 
very numerous, but everj’one of them is thoroughly 
studied, and bears the marks of a powerful and 
highly cultured spirit, 

Jozue Dupon, horn in West Flanders and settled 
in Antwerp, practises nearly every form of sculp- 
ture, from delicately modelled medals and' ivory 
figurines to monumental bronze statues of the 
largest size. His sculptures adorn many public 
places in Antwerp : he is also an accomplished 
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animalist and some fine specimens of this work 
are in the Antwerp Zoological Gardens 
Last butnotleait we should mention one of 
the younger and most talented Belgian scalptors, 
Frans Huygelen, who «as born and educated m 
Antwerp but afterwards went to live m Brussels 
When he paid a first visit to London many years 
ago he was profoundly impressed by the Elgin 
marbles and other masterpieces of antique sculp- 
ture which England is so fortunate to possess 
But his enthusiasn by no means incited bun to 
imitation it allowed him only to discoverm these 
norks the eternal sources of Art, and strongly 
fortified by their virtue he became in his turn a 
creator of everlasting beauty In several private 
residences of his country he has executed large 
bas relief friezes of the noblest inspiration and 
style whilst the marble of his portrait busts seems 
animated by the very breath of life Oneofthese 
busts has lately been on view at the exhibition of 
the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts 

V, e have now completed our 'apid — very rapid 
— review of Belgium artasts w England We had 
to write u in a rather disquieting frame of mind 
without any reference notes and in a language 
which notwithstanding our goodwill, still conceals 
very dark secrets from us Besides this most of the 
artists having fled from Belgium, leaving everything 
behind it was a most difficult task to gather some 
material for illustration This is an apology for 
the imperfection of our work 
But we had no other object than to awaken 
some interest in the achievements of those who 
have possibly lost everything but their talent 
and now mostly depend upon British hospitality 
We shall be happy if we have succeeded m a 
feeble measure, and are most grateful to the 
Editor of The Studio who afforded us the present 
opportunity l> jj 

C HINESE BIRD-CAGES OF THE 
CHTEN LUNG PERIOD 

For a long time our knowledge of the 
arts and crafts of China was limited in the mam to 
those marvellous ceramic productions which now 
adays excite the admiration of connoisseurs and 
the envy of collectors but of late years certain 
auction rooms m the chief capitals of Europe and 
\merica. whither all sorts of ol'/f/i d’Art from the 
Far East find their way from time to tim^ have 
helped to familiarise us withrmany other branches 


of handicraft in which the craftsmen of Cathay 
have displayed their genius at various epochs in 
the history of aheir most ancient civilisation It 
maybe that what we have learned in this and 
other ways is m-agre compared with the field that 
remains to be explored but what we havi. thus far 
learned is sufficient to arouse our astonishment at 
the rare combination of skilled craftsmanship and 
msthetic sense revealed to us m the multifanous 
products of the Chinese workers ingenuity Per 
haps the most remarkable thing about the Far 
Eastern craftsman is his readiness to exercise hix 
skill on all kinds of seemingh eon m mplace sub 
stances and things on articles of everyday use as 
well as objects of a purely oniamenul character — 
and here it is worth noting that w ih th“ Chinese 
use and beauty arc and always have been closely 
associated and that consequently objects which 
with us are ornaments pure and simple are with 
them things which play a part m the r lives either 
inthedatly routine or on one or other of the roanv 
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ceremonial occasions 
ch enter so largel) into 
the r social sjstem 
It IS not SI rpris ng 
therefore that in such 
articles of domestic use 
as b rd cages the Chinese 
craftsman should have 
dispUjed his constructive 
gen us and inst net for 
beautifying the objects of 
daily use How long the 
custom of keeping song 
b rds in captivity has 
been in vogue in China w e 
do not know but it is said 
that in some of their 



ancient pictures there are 

representations of bird ciusese ■ ru ca b ch ir*i ttve iekioi ikavf o*k i 

cages hanging in the tAcyotReu kf 

apartments of houses The 

several cages shown m the accompanying illustra —that of Chien Lung (1735-1796) a ruler who 
t ons belong however toacomparat vely latepenod was noted as aconnoisseur in matters of art They 
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form part of a small collection which Messrs. 
Yamanal.a and Co. are exlubiting in their galleries, 
and their excellent condition after the lapse of so 
many years is significant of the care with which 
they ha\e been treated by their owners, ex'idently 
members of the wealthy classes. In the costlier 
examples nor)' is used, not only forthe \arious 
fittings and accessories, but also in conjunction 
with lacquered wood for the cage itself The illus- 
trations show two in which the “ wires” consist 
of thin stichs of ixory. There is also one rare 
‘.pedmen in w hiclv stnps of tortoiseshell are used in 
the same way ; but in the other cases thin bamboo 
canes form the bars of the songster's prison. A 
\ ery curious specimen is the one in the form cf a tar 
on wheels. The framework in this case is of wood, 
which, like the bamboo canes, iscoxeted with led 
lacquer, the brilliance of which is reliexed by the 
dark lacquer panels. In some of the examples 
illustrated, the base is capable of being detached 
bodily from the upper pare, metal clips beiog used 
to hold the two parts together, and in the case of 
all the hanging cages, the hook with the rest of the 
attachment is of metal — usually silxer — beautifully 


wrought Of particular interest are the numerous 
small accessories belonging to the cages, such as the 
carx'ed ivory perch, the ivory feeding sticks and 
food receptacles of various kinds, the porcelain 
water pots, and so forth. All these utensils and 
implements are carefully adapted to their functions, 
)et each of them has become, under the m.igic 
touch of the craftsman a real little work of art. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(from Our Oivn Correspondents.) 

L ONDON'. — The exhibition of the Roj-al 
Society of Painters in U'ater Colours does 
not reflect the influences of war. It is 
justwbat it might haxe been m normal 
limes. Some of the ablest of the members are repre- 
sented by admirable examples of their work, and 
among these we may especially mention the flower 
painter, Mr. Francis James. Mr. F. Ca>!ey 
RoliHnson treats a scene with a title suggestive of 
domestic genre, Sunday at Ifome, m that cold 
sculpturesque, almost monumental method which 
gives to his subjects a curious decorative importance. 



ACCESSOBIES, CIIIEFLV 


CAR^D IVORY 


■*3 
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Air H Hughes Stanton AKA, breaks fresh 
ground in green and heavily leafed summer scenes 
in English sallejs and this change m his themes is 
lery welcome hir J alter est s 
Valley Mentone a little picture shows delightful 
art in composing landscape Mr Russell Flint 
who IS plentifully represented in this exhibition 
would with a little less patent ‘cleverness and i 
little more care m avoiding merely showy colour 
rank among the frst pa nters m the Soaety Ue 
catch a g\ itipse of this possibility in the tleai and 
restrained drawing of the figures in the procession 
of his decorative piece entitled Apples Afr 
Edmund J Sullivan, contributes a series of illustra 
tions m water colour to The 1 icar of Wakefield 
ingenious m techmque and telling the story while 
retaining the evidence of the artist s great interest 
in his medium for us ow n sake Mr Charles Sims s 
art improves the farther it gets avny from the 
snapshot realism he once affected and which 
has no place in the remote imaginative world his 
figures inhab t Mi Edwin Alexander ruses hts 
stud es of plant form enthusiastically, if almost too 
minutely at t mes to meet fully pictorial demands 
A group of works represents the late E R Hughes 


of these by far the mo^t important is The Spinet, 
both in escaping the sentimentality which affected 
thisactuts brush and in reflecting in water colours 
some of the true genius of the Pre Raphaelite 
movement when it was at the flood 


Fresh from the above exhibition n was an inter 
esting experience to turn to some water colours of 
the old British school at the Leicester Gallery 
Notbmg coa’d bt vxii’e KstCv.! than thcw svmp fi°d 
use of the medium but their real strength lay in 
an austerity by the side of which in its mere hr ght 
ness and pteUtness all modem work seems to suffer 
Messrs Brown and Phillips made this exhibition 
interesting by working from the base of the old 
water-colour school right up to such modern art sts 
as Mr Connard embracing on the aj a picture 
of Mr Ualter Sicken 5 express ng genus in Us 
subtle interpretation of sea mist vt 1 1 g a fishing 
village, and an inspired panel by ( ci der bo 
exhibit surpassed in directness xnd interest in 
truth Mr Connards sketches, but aoiorg irany 
other things that charmed us the dreamv litictcA 
Biabaton the silsery sketch ot C/ij? onid iVa bj 
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“PAlNTIve” AVI) “CHAFTgJlASSHIP" . LUSttTtS FOR LBCORATIVC TUB HOME Of THE NEW LEMAAl. HAIL 
or THE EOVAL WEaT OF BSr.L,\ND ACAOBMV. BY WALTER CRAVE. R.V\ S. 


Mr. Peppercorn, and Mr. Anning Bell’s O^ennglc 
Ceres, must be recorded 

The Autumn Exhibition which was opened at 
the GoupH Gallery at the beginning of November 
took the place ol the annual Goupil Gallery Salon. 
It H-ss arranged, as the preface to the catalogue 
explained, “ in order to offer to those artists who 
have loyally supported us in the past an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit and especially to test the possi- 
bility of still realising their works” at a time when 
necessarily the art market has become disorganised. 
The show was on a smaller scale than the Silon 
exhibitions, but in its general character it bore 
much resemblance to them. A great deal of able 
and interesting work was included in it, most of the 
artists who usually exhibit at the gallery being 
adequately represented, and the impression made 
by the collection as a whole was distinctly agree- 
able Among the more important canvases shown 
were a delightful landscape. High Barn, and an 
admirable still life group, Tht Lustre Vase, by Mr. 

Nicholson, Versailles Garden, a very clever 
technical exercise by Mr. A. Jamieson, TAe Ehn 
on t/ie Jhll by Mr. W. Graham Robertson, and 
Reading Aloud on the Moors, the best of a group of 
small pictures, by Mr. A. E. John. In the section 
devoted to watercolours, pastels, drawings, Ax., 


there were some exquisite decoraine paintings by 
Mr George Sheringham, water<olours of much 
excellence by Mr. P. W. Steer, Mr. A. W. Rich, 
Mr. A. Ludovici, Mr. W. B. E. Ranken, and Mr 
F. E. James, and sound drawings by Mr. M I>. 
Bums and Nfr. IV. Shacklcton 

Recently in the large studio of Leighton House 
were exhibited two lunettes by Mr. ^Valter Crane 
illustrating Sculpture and Architecture, destined for 
the decoration of the dome in the central hall of 
the Royal West of England Academy at Bristol, 
and with them vrere shown two small sketches of 
another pair, previously executed and placed in 
position. Mr. Crane’s designs were selected in an 
open competition in which Professors Lethaby, 
Moira, and Beresford Pite acted as assessors. The 
paintings, which are each 24 feet long and 7 feet 
high, have been executed in matt oil-colour, a 
purified petrol spirit being used as a medium, and 
the original studies ha\e been much improved 
upon in the finished printings. A brief reference 
to the symbolism of these lunettes may not be out 
of place. In Sculpture the figures of Grief and 
Fame and Love are given prominent positions to 
the right and left of the central figure of the 
Genius of Sculpture, who holds in her hand a small 
golden statuette o£ Victory, as being the pnncipal 
2'S 
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supporters of the sculptors nt, and the «ccre gnen to tedious pictures bj membersofthataugust 

generall> is meant to ypifj an Italian garden In corporation 

ArthiMure iht suppoilmg figures are those of 

Geoinetr) and Proportion and in PainUn^ the The best defence of the exhibition is that U is 
uinged jouthful figure sjmbohsing the Sphere of generous1> catholic mils recognition of all hinds of 
Imagination is prominently placed, uhile on the art, except, perhaps, the most eccentric It shows 
other side of the central figure is a young female nemcofthe narrowness ofoutlook laid tothecharge 
holding the mirror of nature The old ti«in here of Burlington House I-ocal talent too, by no 
represents Tradition and near him the discovery means negligible at Liverpool is generously treated 
of new truth is symbolised hy the withdrawal of as regards the quasi amateur elemenr rather too 
drapery from the sleeping female Truth herself, generously Ihis last is most apparent in the 
holding a mirror, is seated at the fountain, which watercolour section, which, in spite of the admix 
with the orange trees and other vegetation of course lute, is strong and interesting, including as it does 
stands for the perennial vitality of art In Crafts excellent drawings by such arti ts as \ IV Rich, 
wflwA// the artist’s idea was '‘to suggest the funda D \ Cameron, Laura Knight Eii^ir Uundy, 
mental importance of the handicrafts, and that art MaryL Gow, Edwin \lexander, R M \ilan, Kate 
with life IS dependent upon productive labour, and Cameron, F E James, the late Josepii I rawhali 
that the finer arts depend upon the useful arts, or A K Brown, S J Lamoma Birch V\ Russel! 
Arts and Crafts as we now term them, and m the Flin^andJuluB Matthews Local t ilcnt shows 
light of this explanation the com 
position will be readily understood 
Ihe artist has symbolised Peace and 
Mar, though the helmet is that of 
Pallas Athene the Goddess of the 
Arts, and the smiths are beating 
“swords into pruning books ' The 
ship at anchor in the background is 
particularly appropriate to Bristol 

L iverpool — Mith conserva 

tism characteristic of this 
city the Autumn Exhibition 
at the Mftlker Art Gallery 
clings to the Royal Academy tra 
diticm, while other cities have 
abandoned the great labour tnvolied 
m such an enterprise itv favour of 
smaller collections of invited pic 
lures, which are easy to prepare and 
easy to make more completely artistic 
than these large open exhibitions, 
with their ponderous hanging com 
mittees and hewildenng abundance 
of uninvited work, much of which 
cannot be rejected, even when of 
doubtful ment, because of various 
Interests involved Me know how 
this sort of thing affects the big 
exhibitions in Ia>nd(>n, and we can 
recognise the adverse effect of similar 
considerations at Liverjiool There, 
too, the customary reverent attitude 



towards the Royal Academy dies 
hard, and we see important places 
ztA 


CASE OF JEWELLSaV BV JIISS ILOKKNCE STERX 

(Autu-tn ExMtUaH, [\all<r 
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(Walker Are Call«7, L>itrf^) 


well in this section, notably in the contributions oi 
A. E. BrocVbanV, J. T. Watts, A. C. Mejer, G. 
Cockram.and D. Woodlock. In the smaller water- 
colour room, miniature art is particularly well seen, 
the exhibits being shown in desk cases arranged all 
around the walls. These include collectis'e exhibits 
by the Ropl .Society of Miniature I’ainters, and 
the American Society of Alinutture Tainters , also 
a case of choice pieces by older men, lent by a 
member of the Art Committee, such as Gains- 
borough, Horace Hone, Isabey, Shelley, Andrew 
PHmer , with four clever nudes by G. di Fenile. 


by Mrs. S. C. Dibdfn ; the 
jewellery of Mrs. E. New 
man, Miss Florence Stern, 
Miss Kate M. Eadle, Mrs. 
Agnes Thompson Hill, 
Miss Kate E. P^vley, and 
Miss Alice Lisle , a pewter 
mirror b> Miss Mary Lytc 
Ogg : and silver and silver- 
plated table-pieces b\ F 
Kedward Sheldon and 
Bernard Sleigh. 

Jn the black^and white 
collection, numbering over 
three hundred and fifty 
Items, I) V. Cameron has 
an exquisitely subtle pen- 
drawing, slightly washed, T/ie Valley of the Spn, and 
Muirhead Bone a commandingly impressive crayon 
Pasugptata Arth<tolo^!a An outstanding feature is 
E. S. Ltimsden’s group of twenty one new Indian 
etchings, which are at the lop of his achievement — 
subtle, luminous, fascinating. Other etchings of out 
standing excellence are those by Henry Rushbury, 
Oliver Hall, C. J. Watson. Hamilton Hay, Anthony 
R. IkarVer, Anna Airy, W. Lee Hankey, Francis 
Dodd, and Marlin Hardie. Sir Frank Short sends 
•xquatmts; and a local artist, Joseph Kirkpatrick, 
has some very interesling work in this method. 


The tenth room bas for 
several years been one of the 
most interesting and individual 
in the Exhibition. In ir is to 
be found areally representative 
atr.xy of the best black-and- 
white work of the day, and a 
judiciously selected collection 
of fine craftwork in hammered 
metal, jewellery, small sculpture 
in bronze and silver, and kera- 
mics. In tins last, the chief 
collective exhibits are by 
Doulton and Co, Pilkinglon 
Tile and Pottery Co, A J. 
Wilkinson Ltd , and W. How 
son Taylor. In the other craft 
sections much dainty work in 
eludes a fan by N E Isaac and 
Rose A. Is.aac , a ivag at thc-«'a’ 
clock and a muffin stand, both 
in brass, by Miss B. S. Mc- 
EUvee, ft while-metal plaque 
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'U[)ioiitrs of ihe sculptcrs ait, and tie «cere 
Rcnerall) is meant to tjpif) an Italian garden In 
ArJnUcUnt the supportvrg figures are those of 
Geometr} and I’ropofiion and in rainttn.; the 
Mingtd jouihful figure s)m!jalisin£’ the Sphere of 
Imagmatvon is ptominentH placed, while on the 
cihtr side of the central figure is a >oiing female 
hjiding the mirror of nature Ihe old man here 
represents Tradition, and neat him the discovery 
of new truth is s)mboIiscd b) the withdrawal of 
draper) from the sleeping female Truth herself 
holding a mirror, is scaled at die fountain, winch 
with the orange tries and other vegetation of course 
Stands for the perennial vitaht) of art In Crajts 
triansfiip the artist s idea was "to suggest ihefunda 
mental importance of the handicrafts, and that art 
with life IS dependent upon productive labour, and 
that the finer arts depend upon the useful arts, or 
Arts and Crafts as we now term them, and in the 
light of this exphnation the com 
position will be readily understood 


given to tedious pictures b) members of tlm august 
corporation 

Ihe best defence of the evhibinon is that it is 
‘,enerously catholic in its recognitmn uf all kinds of 
art, excejil, perhaps, the most ceninc It shows 
none of the narrowness of outlook laid to the charge 
of Burlington House local tileni too, by no 
tneaiis negligible atliverpool isgencrc uslj treated, 
as regards the quasi amateur eltnunt nther too 
generousl) This last is most appircnt in the 
water colour section, which, in spite of the admix 
ture, IS strong and interesting, inch dm,, as it does 
excellent drawings by such am is is \ W Kich, 
D \ Cameron, Laura Knighr 1 J ir IJundy, 
MaryL Go», Ldwm \lexander R Allan, Kate 
Cameron, F I James, the late Jos [ h Lrawhill, 
A K Brown, S J Laniorna, Birch W Russell 
I lint, and Julia B Matthews I ocal l dent shows 


Ihc artist has sjmboliscd l\ace and 
VSai, though the helmet is that of 
I'alhs Athene the Goddess of the 
Arts, and the smiths are beating 
"swords into ptuning hooVs' The 
ship at anchor in the background is 
pariictilarl) appropriate to Bristol 

C lU’OOl t\ iih conserve 
lism characteristic of this 
city the Autumn Lvhibition 
at lilt Walker Art CaUerj 
clings to the Ro)a1 Acadenj tra 
dilion, while other cities have 
abandoned the great labour miolicd 
m such on enterprise in favour of 
smiller collections of muted pic 
lures, which are easy to [irepare and 
las) tomaketnori. completely artistic 
than these large open exhibitions, 
with their ponderous lianging com 


considerations at I iieqiool There, 
too, the customary revircni attitude 


\ \ / /7 




millets and hewildtrtng abundance 



of uniniiicd work, mucli of which 

\ 

cannot Vx. rejected, even when of 
doubtful merit, because of various 


\ 

interests involied. We know how 



this sort of thin’ alTects ihc Ing 
cvhiliiions m l^ndon, and we ean 






towards rbe Royal Academy dies 

hanl, and we see imporLint o’aces oe jeweiirxT by miss hokem e sts«x 

1 Aurnnn £aS»tjjie», Halter -Irt Gallery, ] irer/wl) 
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hj Mrs. 5. 1/. })ibdjn; {he 
jewctlcrj of .Mrs. T. Xcw- 
nun, Miss Florence Stem, 
Miss Kate M I'atJie, .Mrs. 
Agnes Thompson Hill, 
Miss Kate F. Riley, amJ 
Miss AIk c Lisle , .a [x-wter 
mirror b> Miss Mary Ljlc 
Ogg . anti Sliver and silver 
pl.itcd table pieces b\ I 
Kcdw.ard Sheldon and 
I’crnard Sleigh. 

In the bl.ick and white 

VAV MOUNTFD IN MoTiieit OF FKARi., snvER CUT AM) oFviJi nv Ml-.' *«v.F. coUcction, numbering over 
A. 1SAAC5 LFAF lAivttT. DV S. r- isAvt hundfctl and fifty 

vcimoronlm 
an eiquisitcly subtle pen 

w^ll in this section, notably in the contributions m drawing, slightly washed, 775r ValU^' cj tht Sfe \ , and 
A. Ij. Droclsbank, J. T. Watts, A. C Meyer, G MuirliMd Hone a commandlngl) impressive crayon 
Cockram, and 1). Woodlock. In the smaller water Pasuav’tta Arckitotozta. .\noulst.indingfc.’itureis 
colour room, rnlniature art is particularly well seen, K. S. Lumsden's group of fwc-nty-one new Indian 
the exhibits being shovrn in desk cases arranged all eteliings, which arc ni the top of his achiescnient — 
Around ihewalls. These include collective exhibits subtle, luminous, fascinating Other etchings of out 
by the Royal Society of Miniature I'ainiers, and standing excellence are those by Henry Ruvhbury, 
the American Society of Miniature Painters ; also Oliver Hall, C. J Watson. Hamilton Hay, .\nthony 
A ease of choice pieces by older men, lent by a R. Itarker, Anna Airy. l.ce Hankey, J'rancjs 
member of the Art Committee, such as Gains- Dodd, and Martin Hardic. Sir Frank Short sends 
borough, Horace Hone, Isabey, Shelley, Andrew aquatints, and a local artist, Joseph Kirkjatrick, 
I'limer; with four clever nudes by G. di Icni'lc bas some very interesting work m this method. 



The tenth room has for 
scver.'il yc-ars been one of the 
most interesting and individual 
in the Inhibition. In it is to 
be found a really reprcsentaliv e 
array of the best bl-vck-and 
white work of the day, and a 
judiciously selected collection 
of fine craftirork in hammered 
metal, jewellery, sm.vll sculpture 
in bronze and silver, and ktra- 
mics. In this U.st, the chief 
collective exhibits arc by 
Uoulton and Co , I'llktnglon 
Tile and Pottery Co , A. J. 
Wilkinson Ltd , and W. How 
von'I'ailyr. In the other craft 
sections much d-vinty work in 
eludes a f.vn by N. L. Isa.vc and 
Rove A. L.-uic ; a w-ag ai ihc wa' 
clotk and a muffin srand, both 
m brass, by Mi'S R S. Me 
Eiwee; a while metal plaque 
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Returning to the exhibits m oil water-colour, 
tempera and pastel which number 1338 of the 
2148 catalogue items it must sufhce to say that 
one finds many of the chief pictures of the Sprmg 
exhibitions m town well reinforced by a judicious 
selection from the Rojal Scottish Academy r 
Cadogan Cowpers Chantre) Bequest picture of 
Lucretia Borgia plaj mg Pope, is shown to greatest 
adxantige between tw-o sombre grey green land 
scapes b> the late Sir Alfred East which m turn 
gam m subtlety by the association with Mr Coxwpers 
trenchant crimsons Tht Afaster by Richard Jack, 
Gemmell Hutchisons Caller /fernn, Pilade Be/ 
tiens Davie aux fovrrures noireT, Oswald Birleys 
/« ^ntherlandihtre—Chtldun cf Leopold ILtneh 
Dsy and Gerald F Kelly s Za Maja are all m 
the first room where also are excellent landscapes 
b) Niels M Lund, E T Compton, F Spenloxe 








bronze statuette e 
a Roxtfoed 
■trArlCalUri L’i'trfcot) 


BUST OP D V CAUCROS A R A 

rSRCY rORTSMOUTH 

(Waller Art Callen, LiUrfcot) 

Spenlove, 

Slreclon and soma adm.rable pottrajis Tha other 
SIS rooms devoted to p.ctores ,n o,l are equally 
troll provided The custom.^ '.one man' col 
lecnon .s protaded by Mr Arthur Hacker, ahose 
^m> seven erh.bits da.nt.ly arranged, pro.tde a 
"" 'ke other room. 

nefinM I " ' ^ood one, and h.s 

refined art bears the severe test well 

are ebrnfiy p„,„a.t,.ts G Hall Neale, add, non 
Mayor Mle full lengd, of the Lord 

H Read ‘ P»"r»it of Mr Arthur 

H R,»d, ah,ch .s the best he has produced 

L '■>' ““rio' Prol- 

ConnalL »[, &ri,nli,ad, and F T 

who^cely succeed. a s.m.lar e.-aj, 
'“ioemshrs orf.t a.th a well handled and elTec 
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live picture of Mht Aihton. Jame^ A. fJrantS far as Hamlwrj in puriutt of Im nn<»n>o. anti 
The Tmk Kimono is a strong and picturesque there alnndoncd it in fasour of a spettij f<r.ipc 
design hy a tlcvcr joiing painter. In landscape inloDcnmarl.whichhecontrjscdsuthmuchdifil- 
the worVs of Ilerljcrt Roylc, Tliomas Huson, I). C. cully to achieve, cscrtualJy malttig his desioui 
Jenkins, Hamilton Hay, J. Clinton Jones joamc) home In way of N'ttrway. T. N’. 

Alison .Martin, 11. M. Ncathy, and C. 0‘Nedl is 

excellent. I>.\?GOW'. — In a recent number of this 

/ magvm'-, I drew attention to two or 

There is not so much sculpture as usu.sl, hut *t \ TT throe memiKrs of tlic swinger genera 
is of good quality, notable among the best items ^ tion of (5li«;ow artists who arc doing 

being Percy Portsmouth's bronro bust of H. V. good work and are instrumental tn upho'ding the 
(Cameron, Lmil Fuchs’s Jn Maiden Mtdttahon best tndiliomofihecity ns. s centre of art. .\mong 
(marble), Iw////, 7i«c, orr</ by Charles this group of artists, J Hamilton Mackenzie, 
Rutland, Paul R. Montford’s bronze SUartled, and iVR-S.-V., holds a prominent phcc. Pqiislly fjcile 
a fountain by Alcx.snder Fisher. m oil, w.ster colour, and {visicl, he Kss shown a 

particular predilection fur the dry medium. Tlic 

Tlie customaiy “Contincnul" Room is only bright skies and the animated sccn'*s of Southern 
represented by a few strong camascs the inten- Fufop>*arc fit subj'^ls for chalk, and }ear by )car 
tion basing been to bsve a represenwthe collection the artist hies to the city of caruls and lagoons, to 
of German art. This had been arranged for by sketch its busy waterw.sys, its picturesque gondolas, 
correspondence, and the whole was m w.ilting at its striking architceture. all which is rendered in a 
Rcrlin for inspection and rcsision by Mr. DiWin, manner convincing. Of Ins work in ihcoil m'thum, 
die d.vte fixed being the fitefiil August 4 Hcgrd the work here reproilufed, which was refcrrcsl to in 



1,MWCS fix' 
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m) nrtide tii jiit s L>hibuion of U>c 
Inslilute IS in cxcclkut e\am[ Ic on nccuimt r f lit 
I reiilih and frcslintss ind it is mtcrtstir^ al o at 
i presentment of the tilcnteil wtinnii artiM whose 
gnccful Unwin-'s lu\e often f giircd m iliot pigis 
ind to whom we owe in pinicuhr tht chirmiij, 
setves caUecI Seven Hipp> lH>s Mr Mac 
kcnrie iscrsatiliij Iiisalsocs} rested ilsctf withnni 
mcndible results m the use of the ttrhinj; needle at 
witness Ills Cith(dril T< ttr, Itn\fX rcprixlucid 
in the recent Special Niimler of l«i Srt no on 
Modem I ich nps Mewotmts and I n^mioRt 


Mr II llroadfoot ('irlcr ably represcnlcd by 
the clever Indian Ink dnwinj, An Old I a'^l’on! 
has had a busy ind mticvJ citcit I iVe most 
Cilasgow anists his inituiu<n to Art was bj way of 
the celebrated ‘'choot of Art that helps to mike ihe 
uiv distin^ishcd like nanj he began a pro 
fessiomi career ns a liihc^nj her like not a few, 
he studied in I arts and finally settled in I^ndon 
whew book illustration and poster designing absorb 
much of hiSAttentu n 11 iih limited medium and 
restricted line he obtains convincing efleet, the 
absence of colour is unfemembered in the vigour 
that charailensot the work J T 


15 ) the deith of Sir 1 nnes I » well 
phcfc at hit residenct lor \luinn 
fhrtobiri; Scitttisli Art Ins sii( 7 trLd i 
r>r nithoiigli tint distinguished V ii r 
wit not 1 Scot 1 ) birth liivin- ix 
Minchettcf hit long nvs x ii r 
and the prominent Jvact he i Uv I i 
of his favourite medium and i irt , 
tins side of (he lx rdir justify u u 
at ‘ one of oiirt ” He «is in n i » [ 

the first president of the Kcyil ^ i 
1 vmtiTs tnWatef ( 1 1< 1T« the f ii 1 
IS an important hndmirk in tl I 
modem school of Scotii li an II 
csjibtislicd more thin tliiriv )i ir i 
the Old Water C olour hoeati in I 
Sir 1 rancis became an Assih nti n i 
member m 1^76 u became i k 
tSS^ and in ih9t Its first [ risiiiii ( 


whieh tiKik 
Duno'ii <n 
i '■evirc Ids 

I ur painttr 
n born it 

ill ''cotlnd 
ih progress 
_ rerailj on 

I I ming liini 
m ter in 1 

1 iKietv of 
ifwli h 
1 f f lllL 

e linevi f 
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A few weeks before the death < i '* r Iriniis 
Mr II S Ilopwood (in associate of ih Did Water 
Colour Society died under tngic cireunisunccs at 
hdmbiirgii at the comptratively enr!) age of Rft) 
four His work, which had manv admirers ( n both 
sidetofthc Ixirdcr was the subject of on irticio in 
this magarinc in 1 ebruary iijie 
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M ilan. — T htJ cxhititlon yf the paintings 
■of Filipp ^arcano, recently held at 
the Brera Gallery here, was of ex- 
ceptional interest. The death of this 
artist early this jear at the mature age of sesenty- 
four, deprived usofa master whose aim and achiexe- 
ment in art had been throughout on a very high 
level Carcano, whom little more than a jear ago 
1 described in'the pages of Tuf Stuiuo as, “the 
veteran rafo-seuata of Lombard landscape, pre- 
siding with his genial 'presence and Olympian 
serenity ov er many a gathering of artists within the 
Galleria or the Cafe dell’ Orologeo,” was more than 
a great figure in the modem life of Milan, a beacon 
light in his art toward screen work and further 
achievement ; he was also a very precious link with 
the past, with almost the very beginnings of the art 
of ililan of to-day, with the days — those stormy 
days of revolution in art and politics — of Most 
Bianchi, ofTTanriutUo Cremona, of the two Indunos, 
of Seganiini, and of FarufTini. 


'I’he retrospective exhibition of Carcano’s art 
At the Brera >ruseum wa.s contained in three rooms, 
arranged for the occasion by a committee which 
included I^eonardolla^raroas I’resident, I’aoloSab, 
Ferrari, Lardi, Weiss, with Almerico Ribera as Secre- 


lary. As the works were hung mainly, though not 
absolutely, in order of time, we were able to follow 
pretty clearly the artist’s sequence of development. 
In bis Predeneo Barbarossa, he commenced with 
an art which was almost painfully academic ; but he 
promptly and readily abandoned this method for 
a still more strongly pronounced realism It would 
be scarcely possible to carry the exact rendering of 
a subject farther than he did m his Game oj 
Billiards and Dancing Lesson, painted, I should 
imagine, somewhere about 1S74: but in due course 
he left the meticulous exactitude of these pimtings, 
and passing through stages of hesitancy and tran 
sitton at length revealed his artistic powers to the 
full in a rendering of nature which while still abso- 
lutely truthful, is also absolutely free, broad, secure 
and individual. 

That is what we found in the second room in 
such a work as hU famous Lombard PUwn, in his 
Lake 0/ Jseo, m the delicate tonalities of his 
Besearenieo and the masterly technique of his two 
interiors of Milan Cathedral or of his Piaisa 0/ 5 . 
Marto. And in thus rendeting nature entirely 
truthfully, through the medium of his own artistic 
temperament, these paintings of the Milanese 
artist come to possess a very real jioctic quality of 
iheir own. U was only when, in a Viter develop- 
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ment of his art Carcano sought to be intentionall> 
poetic or didactic, that he missed his aim but he 
alwajs remained a fine mister and even in these 
later works it is the motive, not the technique, 
which IS at fault 

The Lombard Water Colour Society, of which 
Carcano was Vice-President and which has held 
three exhibitions since igrr, each ofthem a marked 
success has now developed into the “Federation 
of Lombard Artists ’ with Paolo Sala as President , 
and the first fruit of this organisation will appear 
m the National Exhibition of Portraiture to be 
held next summer 

The arrangements for the rew Palace oi Fine 
Arts at Milan are already far advanced, and three 
fourths of the large sum required for this fine 
building are ahead) assured This Palace, as soon 
as completed, will be the home of all future 
Milanese Exhibitions of Modern Art, which 
hitherto have found a temporary refuge m the 
‘ Pescarenico or, as now, in the Brera and it is 
suggested — and I believe, fully contemplated— to 
organise, with this Palace as the ‘ locale, a senes 
of biennial Exhibitions ot International Art, not 
competing but alternating with those which, at 
Venice, have now secured such a magnificent 
position m the art of modem Europe S B 


P ARIS — The war has resulted in the com 
plete cessation of artistic activity m 
France Could it indeed be otherwise 
wlien all the able bodied men of from 
twenty to fort) eight years of age are called up for 
military service and are now serv mg w ith the colours 
m the defence of their country’ \rtxsts have gone, 
or are about to go, the same as the rest, and they 
lay aside their brushes to take up the rifle or to 
work the guns many of them have already been 
in the thick of the fighting and have distinguished 
themselves upon the field of biute many also, 
alas' have fallen victims in the ause of duty 
Studios are therefore all shut up t H happier times 
return once more when the entmi \ho has shoivn 
his barbarity m the destruction ot 'O many art 
treasures, shall have been finalU r ome 


But while the young artists have ^one off to the 
war, the older men have also found i uatriotic duty 
to fulfil The big societies — the \ationale, the 
Sociiite des Artistes fran^ais, the Salon d •kutomne, 
the Humonstes — have not suffered the wives 
and children of those who are engaged m the 
defence of home, country and civilisation to be in 
want and need, and they have all embraced the 
worthy task of sustaining both morally and 
materially all those w ho are put to the In il by the 
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war. It is unnecessary to recite the names of the All the att galleries m Pans are, at the moment, 
older members of the French school; let us say closed. One hopes, nevertheless, that certain 
simply th.'it in the large family of artists each one among them will reopen their doors before the 
has done his duty. Several painters h.a'e devoted end of the winter, if as all th* indications go to 
themselves to caring for the nounded, among them make us hope, the armies of the Allies maintain 
M. Jacques Emile Blanche, who has opened two their advantage and definitely repulse the invaders. 
hospitalSjOneatOffranvillenearDieppeandanother From now henceforward one can be certain that 
In a town in the south of France. >. the tremendous upheaval which this war has caused 
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An<itlicr artist whoic death Lis in the midst of 
the turmoi! of the n-nr pas'-eil alm<>«{ unhccrlcU 
isKen^ liillotte, whodietl in Taris early in Xovem- 
Ixrr at the B"e of si\t\ ci,:hl. He suffered from 
licart disease, and the emotions nrtnised by the 
great struggle now going on prtne*! too mueb hw 
him. This talimtcxl lantlscape painter was an 
Libitue of Northern Trance, and rendtml with 
remarkahlc icracity and feeling the delicate grejs 
of its atmiKjihere and staters. Ttom lime to time 
he alio visited Holland, and some of the pieturcs 
he painted in the neighbourh«x)d of Dordrecht are 
real masterpieces. HHloite was scr> modcstatroui 
his own doings, and his sincerity was patent to 
esery one. IHs independent means allowed him 
to work solely for the plc.isure of h, and he was 
under no necessity to pander to the ttstci of 
others. AnephcwofthcgTeai 


are not ea»% to f»c forgotten by those who.? fortune 
tlKts l>ren to tis^t these famous buildings. Those 
who lishcd tta? Japandlrtinh Kihibltion. held in 
l.ondfm four years ago, will remember how cITcc- 
the such a door was in the model Jalvuie'C house, 
which now stands in the garden of Trinre Arthur 
<*f (‘ostnaogbt at l 5 ag«hol (see p, 234). 

Tills custom of using desx)r.sleil svi,'t /*> sntl exists 
in Ja]xm. Iho'c at Aoyama J’aktce. built for the 
kite limprcss Dowager, hate attracted a gewnl deal 
of attention in n<enl timi's. There wire efesen 
ted.ir panels and an cijasl numlxir of tlic leading 
artists of the thy were cho'cn to paint on lioili 
shies of cscli door. 'Hie artists selected were 
Matsumoto Fuko, a talented Tokyo arti<t whose 
speciality is genre subjects; Tcramki KoyOOf ptf*- 


Tromentin he acquircil frs'm 
him not only n fri\.st respect 
for art but also a gencnl cul- 
ture which was quite remark- 
able. H. F. 

T okyo— A mongybe 
unique features in 
the mural decora- 
tions of old Japtn- 
esc iwLscts and temples arc 
the paintctl wooden diwira in 
the conidofs sshich separate 
the different sets of apart- 
ments. The doors arc in- 
x.srlih’y m.nde from carefully 
selected planks of or 

ceskvr, of wnmous width anti 
lieauciful grain, and arc hmcv 
called tJ, or cedar diKirs. 
Some xery fine examples cxi’t 
In xariuus parts of Japan, such 
as the one snth the psintirg 
of a Hon. commonly cal'ed 
(k'on 

staring in eight directions), 
Iwcau-sf it sures straight at the 
Iwho'der w} etexvr he may 
stand, in the Ni;o TaLtcr, 
Kyoto, by Kano Tan-yu, 
a-voller in the sane jalare 
with hefir.s in the nin. by 
Kano Naor'd-a, and iV cce 
witli sju'Tows ami Ita" Uxi I'j 
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fessor in tlx* Inipenal School of Fine Arts, Tokjo, 
one of the foremost artists of the day, skilled in 
drawing human figures and landscapes; Kawai 
G>okudo; Kobori Tomone, professor in the Im- 
perial School of Fine Arts Tokje^ who is one of 
the greatest authorities on historical subjects, 
MasuiU Shunnan, a talented Tokyo artist, who 
advocates the so-called old school of Japanese 
painting; Imao Keinen (Kjoto), one of the 
greatest living masters in flower and bird subjects , 
Takenouchi Sciho, professor in the Kjolo Special 
School of Painting, who is considered by many 
to be the greatest Japanese painter now living ; 
Yamamoto Shunkjo, one of the leading Kjoto 
artists; Kikuchi Hobun, who designed the wonder- 
ful silk brocade for the Peace Palace at the Hague, 
of which some illustrations were recently given in 
this magarine; Taniguchi 
KOko, Kjoio’sgrcaispecialist 


a reaction has set in. Some have gone so far as 
to pull clown their Kuropean buildings and rc-crcct 
the tradiciotui Japanese edifice. There arc now 
being built fine palatial mansions in the traditiotml 
style, with beautiful carvings of rammn, decorative 
gold fusuma, and painted susi-to of aristocratic 
aspect. One of these mansions is that of llaron 
Fujita, just completed at Osaka. 1 he accomjunj- 
ing illustrations show the cedar doors which luve 
been installed in this mansion. Tlie paintings are 
by MochiruLi Gjokkci, of Kjoto, sun of Gjokusen, 
a Court artist who pa.ssed away recently. 

Harsov Jiro. 

[Our correspondent, Prof. Hannlo. has been 
appointed a Commissioner to represent the Japanese 
Government at the fortliroming Panam-s-l’acific 
International Exposition, S.an Francisco.] 


in historical subjects; and 
Tsubata Michihiko,a talented 
Tokjo artist of the Tosa 
School. 


Unfortunately, there has 
been A jveriod in modern 
Japanese history when it was 
the cr>' of the age to tear 
down everything old and do 
away with every institution 
which had no counterpart in 
the civilised West, when 
temples and shrines, with 
their rich p.untings, wonderful 
carvings and sculpture were 
mcrcilesslj dcsirovcvl Tliai 
was the time of the great 
exodus of works of art from 
Jap.an, when foreigners look 
away by the shipload the 
art trc.asures bopicalhed bj 
old Jajwn, It was the lime 
when there was a wild nish 
for things Western, and the 
mansions of princes and the 
villu of the wealth) were 
built in the European stile. 
■J’here wt-re some who 
di Sirov ed p.irt of their dwe! 
lings to make room for an 
.-ip-vrimcnt cortsiriictid ac 



cording to Hurojx'an ideas. 
Putnow tilings havctlnngcvl, 
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ART SCHOOL NOTES 

L ondon — The annual competition, now 
knonn as the “Gilbert Garret," between 
the London sketching clubs, which hid 
^ been held e>ery autumn since 1870, 
was abandoned this year owing to the war As 
arrangements had been made for the first time 
for provincial clubs to take part in the competition 
the abandonment was particularly nnfortunate, 
but It was made obligatory by the fact that many 
of the members of the clubs are serving with the 
Forces The sketching society attached to the 
Royal College of Art held its own competition as 
usual, but on a smaller scale than last year, as part 
of the club funds is to be devoted to some scheme 
of work connected with the war The exhibition, 
held in thelron Buildings behind theNaturalHistory 
Museum, included a large number of studies and 
sketches of landscape, the average quality of which 
was high for students work The figure painting, 
both in portraiture and composituTfl, was less satis 
factory but the exhibition contained some credit 
able modelling, and the case of objects of applied 
art included some pieces of glazed pottery of 
uncommon interest contributed by ^tr J Adams 
This pottery, designed with the idea of pro- 
ducing objects of artistic quality at a comparatively 
small cost, gained deservedly the prize given by 
Piof Lethaby for the beat craft work in the com 
petition The judges by whom the prizes were 
awarded were Mr Muirhead Bone, Sir George 
Frampton, R A , Mr C De Gruchy, Mr Augustus 
John, Prof Sehvyn Imi^e, Mr David McGill, Mr 
illiam Rothenstein, Mr Henry Tonks, and Miss 
Ellen M right W T W 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Art Treasures oj Great Britain Edited 
by C H Cqllivs nAV.FR (London J M Dent 
and Son) lor (sd net — Me sincerely congraiu 
late the Editor of this volume of over fifty repro 
ductions, representing some of the art treasures of 
Ilntam, on the selection he has made where there 
IS so much to choose from, and we congratulate 
the publishers on the photogravure plates which do 
justice to the beauty of the paintings It wa^ we 
think, wise to avoid colour reproduction except m 
the case of pottery and enamel treasures, for the 
peculiar quality of colour m the old masters, owing 
ns it does some of its characteristics to the effects 
of lime, rarely Ivas justice done to it the 
colour engraver and printer The full beauty of 
Rodin s statue L'Idole Blerfielle belonging to 
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Mr Edmund Davis is expressed in the plate of 
this temaikable modern work The problem in 
the reproduction of statuary rests largely with the 
photographer, who m this instance deserves the 
fullest congratulations fhe one reproduction 
which we should be just in taking exception to is 
that of Leonardo s drawing The Holy Famly,utth 
St Anne in the Royal Academy The heavaness 
of the printing — it is no doubt a question of print 
mg and not engraving — has lost to this drawing 
that evanescent slightness of impression which 
Leonardos pencil made in describing the mystery 
and sweetness of the faces m this group And if 
we could rule out one of the works selected 
It would be that of the Roman ivory diptych in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum If this work is 
Roman beyond all doubt, the question of its 
beauty remains an open one Mr Collins Baker 
has written this book most interestingly, and with 
a sensitiveness towards the variety of the impulse 
expressed m the several works which enlists the 
sympathy of the readet 

Cast of the Sun and tVts! of the Moon Old Tales 
from the Norik Illustrated by Kav Nielsi.> 
(London Hodder and Stoughton ) 15J net — 
These stones, selected from the “Norske Folke 
eventyr” of Asbjhrnsen and Moe are delightful 
in themselves and interesting for the evidence they 
afford of the relationship which exists between the 
fairy tales of all lands In these quaint old wives’ 
fables we find the familiar characters of the fauy 
books — such as the Princess , the Prince disguised 
as a Beast, here, as might be expected, in the form of 
a great white Bear , and, in so many of the legends, 
the simple youngest son (alcm to the “blameless 
fool” of Magnet’s 'Tarsival") who alone by bis 
nmocence and gui'ie’iessness can succeed m aVie 
task, of rescuing the lovely princesses laid captive 
by the spells of some wicked enchanter M e look 
forward with pleasure each year to the beautiful 
colour books, upon the reproduction of which 
Messrs Hodder and Stoughton expend so much 
car^ and these publishers are to be congratulated 
m associating Mr Kay Nielsen with the other 
illustrators who cooperate with them m thus 
enriching our literature His work is already 
familiar to the public, and in the beautiful 
drawings which adorn this book, he is as good as 
ever There is stiU occasionally a little tinge of 
“Beardsleyism," as in the introduction of a purely 
Beardsley candlestick in a drawing of The Lad in 
tke Beat’s Sim, and the King of Arahtas Daughter, 
and this we refer to in no hyper critical spirit but 
because tnth so much individuality, inventiveness, 
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de luxe 42^ net — Amongst the various European 
illustrators who have sought to interpret Oriental 
themes few have attained the success of Mr Uulac, 
who seems to possess just the nght temperament for 
work of this kind In particular he has a lively 
imagination which alwajs saves his work from any 
suspicion of being humdrum In the numerous 
drawings he has executed for these stones from the 
“Arabian Nights he charms us with a daintiness of 
composition and harmonies of colour which recall m 
some cases the illuminationsof Persian manuscripts 
Mr Dulacswork too, is fortunately of a character 
which suits very well the half tone colour process, 
and so the illustrations leave nothing to be desired 
on that account e are not particularly struck 
by the cover design, though it is pertinent to the 
subject matter, and we certainly object to a form of 
lettering, used for both title-page and cover, which 
simulates a heav7 form of Arabic lettering but m 
other respects the get up of the volume »s excellent 
The Carden of Kama and other Love Z}n(s 
from India By LaUbi NCE Hope Illustrated by 
BvvM SiiAvv (London Uilham Heinemann ) 
iSr net — Since their first appearamce over a 
dozen years ago these love lyrics have enjoyed a 
remarkable popularity, acd hardly a jesr has 
passed without a new edition being called for 
This, however, appears to be the hrst illusinted 
edition, and for it Mr JOjam Shaw has executed 
a series of twenty four colour plates m addition to 
numerous drawings made for the purpose of tjpo 
graphical decoratton In some of these water 
colour drawings, the originals of which were lately 
on exhibition m London, the colour is unpleasantly 
hard or crude, so that much of the pleasure one 
derives from the compositions, which wdl dispby 
the artist’s instinct for decoration, is nullihed 
Typographically the book is a great success, the 
use of a tmt for capitals, marginal titles and oma 
ments giving distinction to the page of letterpress , 
and the binding also is neat and unencumbered 
by an excess of ornament 

Drakes Drum and other songs 0/ the sea Bj 
Henry Neweolt With illustrations by A D 
McCormicr R I (London Hodder and Stough 
ton) ijr net, edihon de luxe 42s net — New 
bolt s poems of the Fleet are in these days read with 
insight and ate fell to be truly inspired TTus 
edition IS very welcome in its attractive cloth 
cover of green, with a blue drum, ornamented 
further with well tooled gold embellishment The 
illustrations, from frankly executed water colours, 
are pleasantly vivacious and realistic, with the 
charm of plenty of mcident^and attractive style. 


but we would away with the cumbersome and 
over ornamented grey papers on which they are 
mounted, for iheit tcchniciue demands nothing more 
than the clean wJiite page as background 

IdxUsofthe King By Ai i m i), I ordTfxnvsox 
Illustrated in colour by Iiivnor Foktescui 
Brick.d\lI-. (London Hodder and Stoughtoa) 
6j net — ^This edition of Tinny sons Idylls with 
Its clear, legible type, its tasicful binding, and 
above all its dozen charming illustrations in colour 
by Miss Fortescuc Unckdale will doubtless prove 
one of the most popular gift lx r ks of the present 
season This talented artist 1 i a host of ad 
niirers, and the theme which ha 1 cre engaged her 
brush IS one which exactlv iis her artistic 
temperament 

Great rutures hy Great I'm 1 1< selected from 
the PuHti GalUrtes of Great J nt t and the Con 
tment Uith descriptive notes ly \kTm.R Fish 
(L ondon Cassell nnii Co ) 1 sj nvi — Fifty pictures 
by artists of various nationalities and periods make 
op this album, and ancient and modem schools 
are so well represented lint the selection will 
without doubt prove popular Hobbema, Hals, 
BotuceUi, Guardi arc among the great old masters , 
James Mans, Israels, Blommers and Mesdag 
represent (he modem IJutcb School and various 
artists such as Brett, Napier Hemy, the two Moores, 
Hutchison, Moterlow, Stott, and Talmage the 
modem British school, while Gainsborough and 
Cromc belong with Goya to an intermediate 
penod Naturally popular interest has been the 
guiding motive in the selection, and to this end 
Mr Fish’s descriptive notes contribulein no small 
degree Ibe quality of the colour reproduction is 
certainly equal to that of the previous selections 
from the same firm 

Messrs Chalto and Wmdus publish a reprint in 
rnodenused spelling of The ^/ost Pleasant and 
Delectable Tale of the Marriage of Cufid and Psyche 
as rendered into English by William Adlmgton in 
1566 from the Latin of Apulenis Mr M H D 
Rouse conCrtbutos an introductory note on the 
elements of which the legend is compounded, and 
Miss Dorothy Mullock provides eight illuslmlions 
in colour The price of the book in its neat 
binding is jr net 

Besides several of the books noticed above 
Messrs Hodder and Stoughton s publications this 
teason include a one volume edition of Charles and 
Maty Lambs Tales from Shakespeare with sixteen 
dlustrations in colour which add to the attractive 
Hess of the volume 



BRITISH ARTISTS SERVING WITH THE FORCES 


Adanji J. Denovan, Pte. Scottish Horse 
Alexantler, llffbcrt 

Aiichison. James, Pie. ^Ih Ritt. Ro>al *cou {HighUnderat 
Alison, Daviil. Pie. Uorbiel i Camerons 
Alison, Henry Y . I'te. Lochiel s Camerons 
Allen, Herbert, ^pt. Royal Engineers 
Ayles. Carrington N., L •iTornl. R.A \I C. 

HabUage, H. I., Pte Comish l.ight Infantry 
B.ilmain, Kenneth, Pie. slh Ilatl Royal Scots 
Kvnes. A. W. M., Pie K A.M C. 

Harnett, W. Dutac, aaih D.ilt Ceninly of London (Artist Rifles) 
Batennn, II. M . Last Surrey Regiment • 

Baynes, Philip, London Rifle Ilrigade 

licntiie, W. Irancis, Trooper. Lothians and Ilorder Horse 

Rennet, James S . Pie. Ldinburgh Rail I.oril Kilchenet'sArmy 

Rirley, OsM-ald, Vie loih &ml Roisl Fusiliers 

liorihviKk, A r>, Remount Dept. 

ilorihsviek, Janies W.. Pte 5th /till. Royal Scots 

Roy.l,Miiiri, Driver flih London Rde Co. A SC. (T.) 

Jlriefley. Wm A., I'te Eldinhiirgh Rstl. Ld. Kitchener's Army 
Rrough.W. Lindsay, Pie. Edinligh. RatcLd. Kiieheocr'sArtny 
Hrown, A. Filrrov, Pie. jth Ran Milts Regl 
Drown, Andrew L.. Pte,8thArg\ll and Stuherland Highlanders 
Drown. Robert, Pie ^Ih Rati. Koval heats (HiglitaBdersi 
Rfiice, Ired, Tullihariline Horse 
Rryden. Harold O , Pte 5th Rate Royal Scots 
Cameron, Duncan F., Yeomanry 

Camn’on, Jno. J , Pie. 14th Ratt Cnty ofLond (Lond Scottish) 
Caniphrll, Daniel L.. Pie Cla.sgow Highhnder* 

Qialmeri. lames, Serge sih Kill Royal .'^ots 
Cbandler, W, F., Pie. sHili Kttt Cnty of l.ond (Artists Rifles) 
Chipman. John. Pte. 3rd High! tod Light lofsntry 
Chowne, Gerard, sSth C'ouniy of I/andon (Artists) 

Consi.sblc. lames L . Pte jth Rut. hcottish Rifles 
Constable, MilUsm 1., Pte 3th R.-iit. Royal Scuts 
Cooper, Fred L,, Royal Ijtgineers 
Cowan, W. \Vil>on. Pie. titi IViit Royal Scots 
CfealiJcV, J., IJgde..MaJor. The Curragh 
Cncbion, Ales., Pte , R-V\t C. 

Cromi le. A. G , Pie jih ILiit. Scottish Rifles 
Crosbie. Tlios. N., Pie jih llatt Royal Seau 
Om.^> 1 X,Cs t.. Via. yd. (hiWiA isVtaw'.h Y.V.C Yaisa'. 

Daiie.Jiu \Vi. Pie. Mh Kiti Scottish Rifles 
Dean, frank. Leeds University O.TC. 

Dennisioun. I'eirr, Pte. Royal S< ots Fusiliers 
Dewir. Robert J., Royal Scuts Greys 
Dick, SV. Reid. R-'VM C (T F.| 

Dobie, John R P,, and Lieut, tih Rut Royal Scots 
Douglas R. Rose, Pie. yih Bati. Ro>alScois 
Driniwaier.O C.. Trooper 3rd City of Loudon Yeomanry 
Dugd lie, T. C., Sefgt rii RatL City of London Kcgt. 

Dyi* James I., Royal Field Artillery 

fiitlierbctt, H G , Ycommty 

rieming. ales. J , Royal Field Ariillery 

Flight, C.. farrier Sgi.trilCnty ofLond. Ymr (SharpshoowrsI 

Fri-cr, James L. H., lie. oth Kilt Koyal Scots f Highlanders) 

Fraser, Lovat, and Lt. i4lh (Venice) Rati Durhan jjght Inf. 

Fuller. Pte . tolh Ktir. Royal Ftt.lucrs 

Fyfk. James, lochiel's C.imerons 

Ceddes, John M , Royal Field Artillery 

OcniKinan, Tom, Yeomanry 

Cibbings Robert, and Lieut 4th KitL Royal Monster Fasilicrs 
Gibbon, James, 4th RuRs 

Glass. \V. M .Troorer fife and Forfar Yeomanry 
Grant. John P. D ■ Trooper loiihiansond Rorder Horse 
Cray, Ronald, Anii-Airtrafi Corps R N V R. 

Oroundirater, M'm.Ple sth ILitl Scottish Rifles | 
lUtl-lcsnk K.A.M C.^lcc(it9ciil) 

Hawley, Denton, Pie hpommans Halt. Lord Kilebrner'sArtny 

Henderson. Keith, Con 1. Koval Wilts. Yeomanry 

Heron, David, Royal I leld Arlili'ir 

IlMop. ^S'aller U. and Licui tth Rail. Royal Scots 

Hoi I c.C.Gei'ffiey.andLmil. Army Service Corps. (M T.Dept) 

Hope, Leslie P. . l^othuns and llonlcT Horse 

Howard. Cecil. Temlortvl Force 

HttUon, Brwn. hliropshirc Seominry 

liutchison. W.,Troopcf Fife anil f'.efir Yeomanry 

i rikson. Karulall, Pie lolh Uvu. Koval fusilters 
veg-r. C. h . Pt“. aSih Hut Coinl. of London (Artbis Rifles) 
Jameson. Met.. 15th Durn.tm Light iMfuilry 
Jenningi. Lconanl. .Middles a Vcvin.jnry 
lohnMJic. lohn O . R.A.M C. 

Wot. H.Oak s.Ca,v.r.S.U Rg.D . R. Fo.ilwrs 

Keevey, Walter'! , CoffJ. Ki.ral Engineers 

K“nch. J . Pic Jth Ran. City of London Rrjr 

Kenningtao, tne IL.Ine ijih Uiit-C nt> of Lond-tKcnsinglris.) 

Kc’ineitv. Ichn !>.. Pic sih tUil. Koral }«cois 

King.Ceeil. Capt aoh Ratt. County of London (Cyclists) 


King, Ebeneier, Pte. 6th Ratb Royal Scott 

Law. Alec., Royal Fiekl Artillery 

Law, Arthur E , Pte. 5lh Halt. Rovil Scots 

Lawrie.A G . Lieut. 6lh Uatt. Scottish Rifles 

Lender. R EastliLe, and LieuL Royal M'eslSurrey R<gt- 

LoogetafT. Ralph 

Ludovia.A N., and Lieut Corps of Imerireiers 

McRey. James, Catneron Highlanders 

McOilloch, Robert, Pte, 9ih lutt Rov.vlScoti(Hig^’^''ders) 

MacdoriaU, Wm. A.. Trooper Royal Scots Greys 

McFarlanc, James, itc Glasgow Highlanders 

Xltcfirtane, Robt, and Lieuc Black Watch (Royal IPC^t^'hilcrtJ 

McGibbon. Ales 

.MacKay,AG.D.. Pie sPt. Royal Scots 

MacKemie, Alex. L.M , Royal Scots Greys 

Mux. lames. Pte Sth UatL Scottish Rifles 

'liller, Lockh-art P., Royal Scots Greys 

Milligan, Robert, Pte. ^ih R-att. Roy.al Srois (Highi-anders) 

Milne. Arthur, E., Pic. gth Bate Royal Scots 

Mollison, Allan Wm., Pic. Glasgow Highlanders 

Moodie. Donald. Pte xth Kail. Koral Scots 

Muir. James, Pic. fib Balt. Royal Scots 

Muirhead,A R.aIph,Lce.<.’pl 9ih Ball. RyL Scol$(H'ghl.tnilers) 

.Munnocb, lohn, Ptc-sih Halt. Royal Scots 

Murchison. Malcolm, Roy.al Field Ariillery 

.Munay, ArthiUald, Lochiet's Camerons 

Murray.) W., Trooper 3rd Cnty of Lond. Veomry.fSI’psi'irs ) 

Mitchell. Rohm, Pie. Argvll and SuiherUnd HighDndcrs 

Newbnds. Thomas. Lee -CorpL tih Kail. Royal S>-t'D 

Oakley. A /.. Pie. R A.M C, (Temional) 

Oliver, James. Ihe. jth Royal &ols 

Orebardson. CM Q . Vvomutry 

Orr, Jiek. Trooper bconish Horse 

Paiervon. A it Snanion, and Lieut. 5th Royal Scots 

Paterson. HamishC., Pie. 9th Royal .vots (ilighbhtl'rt) 

Piterson, W. If M., Pie. yih Roral Scuts 

Paaion, lames, Koynl Field Artillery 

Pearce, C. Maresco. aSih County of I^andon ( krtltlO 

PhilpM. Clyn W . lie P.& U. llr.. Royal rusllien 

R. amage. Fvtcr.Pie. Commercial Rait Higbland Llgljt Infintry 
Ramuy. Gilbert A.. Pie. 61b Ran. Highland Light Infaniry 
^avA.’v\x'«»a ■Saao^aa Sesa'.'WV. Wwva: 

Rhind, T Duncsn, Mayor cih Kiti, Koval Scots 
Robb, Edgar A G ..Vfgi.o'b Rut. Royal beoisjHiChlandcfs) 
Robertson, A . Trooper bcoitith Horse 
Ros*. I. 

Rough. Willbam C. Pte Jth P>att Royul ^eocs 
Rovils.J I . Artists Rifles 
Rudd. O It 

S. tii. Wm.S..P«e. Commercial lUtt. H L I 
Shield', DougluGcedon. inns olCourt (O T.C.J 
Simnionv..S. No-l, Royal Wilts Yeomanry 
Skinner. Pte. loib Royal fuiibert 

Small. Ko^n A . I.oibians and Rorder Hone 
Smart, Claude. CpL Hon. Ani lery Co (dierlat Le'DMOcL «7> 
Smith RoU-a D . Pte. jth Bait. Royal Scois 
Smith, Lindsay. 1st Linn. Bth Ititl. C.rdon IlighUi'i'^rs 
S-ewaif. Wm..Pie. Highland Light Infamry 
Swmng. David.l'ie. Public Scho-.U Rati MidPes»< Ptp. 
Sirang. Ian. Pie Public Schools Halt. Middleiex Reg*. 
bturmeb. AlKk R.. Pie. <ih Knt Royal Scots 
Tedi=utte.|ohnG..I>le. halinlish. Batl.Ld. Kilthrt»r's \rray 
Tegrtmcier. Denis. Trooper nth Hussars 
Thornton. II , LocbicTs Camerons 
TlwMnvon Duncan. Pie G'nsgow Highli'iders 
Thomson, las., lie <ih Bait. Argyll 4 S ■' '■ 

Ihom on, yat.. McK., Pie. Commercial 
Toehec. F ed. Pte jth tlaH. Roval 50*11 
TvJd.Wm IL. Pie. 6th Bait Highland Light lofan'rT 
Turner, Barr Pte Comm»Tcal Kitt HL.I. 

Turnbull, John A .Scott )h Horae 

Urituhara. Daxtd. I*i^ ijlh iuil Royal Sco’s 

" aid. O F.M . ilunilurdier, R. F.A 

\'* usan. George C.. I'te. jth llvlt Royal Scots 

Weliater. Robt. B.. Pte tth Halt Royal Bcoti 

Webtler. kV .M , Royal t-ngioeers 

\Ve»r. Ko»«rl 00. Pte. jth Itaiu .Scotlnh Rifles 

We rter. loui*. tsthRitl Cnty of Lond (tarnd Se.’i ) 

Wet's. I) G .Ite. a5th{K$» (Bait Cvty of Lnttl.kGi'ts Ri'ev* 

White. aarvwce. Pte. tSlh lUtLCoantr of lami (AftB’’ R'A”' 

Whilmg fr-deric.CpI. iSlh lUiuCoiintrof Lond.(Lond Irish) 

WiUue.Kohert, I'te. Jth mil Koval S.cis 

Wdvon, Cecil. 1st L cut i^ih Border Krgl 

\Vil.«a, Hugh C. Locbiel's Camerons 

Wixs>a>i. Alfred. I'te jrit lUlt High acd Light In's.ntry 

Wood'ide. O C . Pte.cth Ikitl 5coti sh Rifles 

WyRie. Harold. Capt. Royal Flying Corps 

Young, bne , 
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' * The Lay Figure 

Hr LAV J iGURr ; ox risks Olher Inmncss must for the time being be sub- 
ARTISTS KL\ ordimtctl to it A\e all lu\c to run risks of 

wme sort m wartime nnc! trusts cannot hope to 
I rni ser) mucli upset,” sard Uie Man Iw exempt \ou must ttkt things as the/ come 
with the Red Tic “I luie been awa) for a few und make the best of them 
da) s in the counlr), and one afternoon when I was “ I took a good man) thii „ as the) came on the 
nukmg some notes of a delightful mist}' auluinn odcasion I am speaking of rej htd the Jfan with 

. effect I was actual!) arrested b> a posse of ifieRedlie ‘ A pairof ha 1 1 uffs was sery nearly 

Mllagers headed b) the local policeman and armed included among them 

with pitchforks and other lellnl weapons I found “Ivow I should Imc tl. i,ht that )t.u would 
It quite difficult to persuade’ the aulhomies that I base been presented with ih. c lirst of all 
> " " harmless jf, perhaps, unneccssir) artist chuckled the Vnung Artist 1 think ) ou got off 

withno fevil intentions at all i<>n <>‘i..>i. s r.. „ i t i t. i ^ , 

1 Tk » 1 !■ easii) A friend of mine who hid a similar 

' VjTli ‘ '«l«nence-hct,^i,d,oli.nou,!, i„surtskttcluii» 

‘ Itat If ' ''l»ni5ure dost M « camp_»« marcUd off Co the guard 

should promptl) run jou m « cm elumeml, quiet tspecttd lo be shot ner^min" ” 
suspicious person ir t. r . . ^ 

■ T}„ J . ' , If he was a friend of )ours I am quite sure 1 e 

of chit b“ .7 7 7 " *«"td dechced ch. i uul, che 

Ihetcrtti I tT"“ "'"''•''I'ul'luilli ruueliofcheeomlony 

' /“That .tl c, > . . *’^'*8 respectable, peace loving i*erson and *o 

chtSdi iSud ■liostuiics.li.mcsconioas.shotLco.utu • 

iimttber tnthT li-'c "ccideocs soil 

man "and I wa's'diiU mkineVr^ **"*** *”*'” An)how, jou can console ycmrself with 

sketchbook ® Wve suffered for jrur 

* koung Arcisc i-httuld 7'^*’ '*** l cemeniber cbac )ou cnuCC e 

lluin a slceccb book, When I .,t°t sttclri uht ‘ '''‘‘f'" ’ 

• cake 411 cny craps «ch cat and make a ’ « ho gas a jou such an animactcl grecling added 

cnebchem Uen bady iseett of, 1 7 "« 'oung kecs, • Think of cht fe« momaoc. of ' 

I art doing" ^ ^ ' '"yplmnl) uhac E'ocious eceilemeac jou broughc inco clieir dull 

piidrhi'f “t" i •Xlitr'"““ ” * 

Special Conslablettdyotgelter™ed7'l’' " ' jlo col knoii abouuhaq ansi.eced che Man 
■hacay u > “ Z™ f ‘ « che dillically uuh che Red Tit , “ buc I made ic all nglic lolb 

‘Hardly that rctufned thd> x < fhe poheeman I stood hmi a drint — or to speak 
‘ M hen I am m senicett as vou S iL P<>l‘(ely, invited him to partake of liquid 

not get much chance of sket^hina T 1 ;;efreshment-.when It was all over, and then found 

.Ting to prove to the dnS s^g^nt t^T 

quite such a fool as 1 look, or at all e,L,s T T ' mareySketebmg m that J 

seems to think I am’ events as he neighbourhood 

‘Yes but even if sketching in full Timrea, "ise man! cried the Critic ‘ He wanted 

permissible I could not do u argtif>rt it.*” ^ teheved of the responsibilit) of a mystenous 

vviththeRedTie I am too old St j il!" PO’". of the whole matter 

to be able to do m) ordraar) work peaceabh and wpIi t j districts where the) are 

without any of these exceedingf) di«concertiL ,« u people are used to their 

terruptions . j >. ^ fim thc3 tvould not have an) difficult) Rut when 

Business tsuab Is that (he Idea?' ^ S® fo etrangfi places and prowl about in what 

Cnt c }\el| that Is a good-enoueh mofto n i* “ suspiciousl) aimless 

don I forge, tfat che wins lbe.bas,nei. of 11,7’' ' 77 ™ii lb") ■””« 

imporcuce ,h. prcsencVcnei. c Lg X”' ^ 'f 'be, g« ,c 

c • The Lva Figure 
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"I JTrL \cr} much ups6t,”said the Man 
^>ith ihe Red Tie “I ha^o been away for n few 
da)S ih the countr)', and one uftcmoon when I was 
making some notes of a delightful misty autumn 
effect I was nctuallj arrested b) ft posse of 
\ ilhgers headed b) the local policeman and armed 
watli pitchforks and othej lethal w capons I found 

quite difficult to persuade the authonttes that I 
was really a harmless jf, perhaps, unneccssarj artist 
with no evil intentions at all ’ - 

, • That’s what comes of wearing a m>stcrious 
air ” laughed the Special Constable. i am sure 
^hat if I caught jou prowling about my district I 
should promptly run jon m as «n emmrml) 
suspiaous person ' 

‘ Besides, you must remember that it js the fate 
of the artist to be alwa>s misunderstood suggested 
the ArtCntic. His‘wa)s are inentabl> a mmcry 
to the ordmary man ' . , ^ 

e™"’Wed the Man with 
the Red Tie, "but it doea seem hard that one 
Should be so very actuelj misunderstood-pnch 
forks remember, and dogs, and a s eo stout police 
ftm, and I ayas-flol) making a few notes m a 
sketch book ” 

• Well, what else could jou erpecl? cned the 
loun* Artist owha, could be more dammne 
ut. yletch booV> When I „ .ketch I 
Uhe ell my tups »iih me end male a great show 
w..h them nrcrjbody enn see tety pl™l 
1 am doing , 

- I suppose J^n go out ,n full scrt.ce l.t siV 
pretend to tare a serious official mission, smd the 
fhlT*ay "“'.““t' P‘ "" 'he difficulty 
"Hardly that ' returned the Yo„„j 
" hen lam M| „r,tceT.-.l, as jou c^I it, 

Ot get much chance of sketching 1 am usually 
trying » prove to the dtill sergeant thalLm”^ 

=sm1hmri'ur - 

don t forget tliat thf- =oo<3^nough mofto only 

2 Ars Pfesent mcoient and that all 


other business must for the timo being be sub- 
ordiiutcd to it We all base to run risks of 
some sort in war time and artists cannot hope to 
be exempt \ou must take ihings as they come 
and make the best of them 
** f took a good many thiii,.s as they came on the 
occasion I am sfienkmg of replied the Man wiih 
tlic Red 1 le “A pair of handcuffs was >ery nearly 
included among them 

"Now I should have tlinj^ht that you would 
have been presented with those first of all, 
chucLto! the Young -Vriist I think you got off 
aery easily A Triend of mine who had a similar 
exjienence — he was idiot enoUj.li to start Sketclung 
close to a camp — was manhed off to the guard 
tem between two men with fixed bayonets. He 
quite expected to be shot next^anorning " 

"Ifhe was a friend of yours I am quite sure he 
must haie tleserscd iC' declared theNfan with the 
Red Tie "I neierdid think much of the coin|Xiny 
you keep but I h.aic always prided myself on 
being a respectable peace loving i>crscm and «o 
these war’s alarms come as a shock to me " * 

' Never mmd, you. will get over ft*' said the 
Special Constable, "these little accidents will 
happen Anyhow, you can console yourself with 
the reflation that you hdie suffered for your 
country " . . > 

"And you must also remember that you must . 
have been a source, of much joy to the villagers 
who gave jou such an animated greeting ” added 
the \oung Artist " Think of the few momenuof ' 
glouous exatement you brought into tbcir dull 
« lives tVhy you must be regarded by them as « 
-public benefactor " 

“ I do not know about that,',ansvfered die Man 
with the Red lie, "but I made it all right with 
the policeman. 1 stood him a drink — or to speak 
more politely, invited him to partake of liquid 
refreshment — when it whs all over, and then found 
him quite a decent sort of nttn But he said 
I had better not do any mSre sketching m that i 

neighbourhood “ * 

Mise man' cried the Critic "He wanted 
to be relieved of the responsibility of a mysterious 
stranger That is the point of the whole matter 
artists would keep to districts where they are 
well known, and in which people are jised to their 
^ajs, they would not have any difficulty But when 
they go to strange places and prowl about in what 
seems to the local idea a suspiaously aimless 
/asbion they are asking for trouble and they mu.l 

not ^surprised if they get if 

’ The Lvv Figure. 
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T he LONDON SKETCH CLUB. 
BY WALTER CIIURCHER. 

Tex years ago an article dealing with the 
early doings of this flourishing club appeared in 
these pages. 

My present purpose is to refer to its progress 
culminating in its settlement in the curious old 
studios it now occupies in the Maiylebone Road. 
When the lease of their unique rooms in Wells 
Street came to an end, the member? found them- 
sehes Jaced with the diflScult task of finding any 
premises w hich could appeal to them as had their old 
garret just off Oxford Street. It would be difficult 
to imagine more congenial surroundings than those 
afforded by the old studio. A Large bam like room 
at the top of an old house, spanned by beams of 
thirty feet lenph, supporting a ceiling so old and 
smokCKlried, that on being asked if he could clean 
it up a bit a whitewasher replied, “Not mel 
BTicn 1 touched it wiv ray brush last, it come dahn 
on my 'ead ! ” 

ITie most interesting fe.sture of this queer place 
before it was dismantled was a faithful reproduction 
of an old tavern chimney-comer which had been 


designed by Mr. Cedi Aldin for a kindred club 
previously occupjing the rooms. W'ith its large 
open fireplace^ a mantel filled with pew ter plates and 
Staffordshire figures, and with hams hanging from 
the smoke-dried beams, it formed both a comfort--, 
ableloungeafterworkanda picturesque b.ickground 
for many costume figure studies It was intro- 
duced by Mr. Aldin into one of his most popular 
hunting colour-pnnts 

When the tea!,e expired and a move to thi 
present studio in Maiylebone Road ctxtk place 
this feature of the old room had to be left behind 
Its a landlord’s fixture. I am pleased to record, 
however, that the old tavern bar, lovingly con- 
structed by symipathetic members, did not come 
under that category, and in its new [xtsition affords 
the thirsty worker refreshment after his Labours 
under its old sign of “The Sketchers’ Arms”} 
while m an adjoining apartment marked “Private" 
the club cook, beloved of a succession of members, 
sends forth steak puddings and roast sirloins 
having no rivals save at "The Cheese" and 
“Simpson’s." A view of the Marydebone studio Is 
given. 

The purpose of tlie London Sketch Club, as th.it 
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prominent members, past and present. It «Ul be 
sulTidcnt to mention the names of John Hassall, 
the Kite Phil May and Tom Prownc, I>udley Hardy, 
George Haite, ^Montague Sm)th, Charles Dixon, 
Starr W’ood, Cecil Aldin, Frank Reymolds, Lawson 
Wood, HugUes-Stanton (now A.K..\.), Joseph 
Harker, the scenic artist, Claude Shepperson, Rene 
Hull, .\- J. Masrogordato, Tatton Winter, Edmund 
Dulac, Edgar Pattison, Burleigh Bnihl,I.ce Hankey, 



n^viTATiex CA«n 
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Fmmpton, R.A.. Mr. F. Pomeroy, A.R.A., Sir 

J. ames Linton, P.R.I., the late Mr, £ J. Gregorj', 

K. /V, and the Kite S»r Alfred E.isi, 

The roll of Lay members embraces the names of 
men distinguished in literary, musical and other 
circles. It is necessarily restriaed, but includes 
many who find pleasuie^ not only in the club’s 


Walter Burroughs - Fosvlcr 
among earlier members; 
while in a splendid array of 
Liter accessions w ill be found 
'Pony S.irg, Harry Rountree, 
H. M. llAlcnran, W, llcalb 
Robinson, ^Vjnne .\pperley, 
G.E.Studdy, George Shering- 
hani, Edgar Downs, C. D. 
Ward, Will Houghton, 
Geoffrey Straltin, H. 

ILirribal, Willy Pogdnj, 
IKigbot de Ki Here, and many 
tubers. 

Ajxirt from the actual 
Working membership, the 
club has Ivail reason for con* 
gralulxtion in their artist 
honorary members, who lia>e 
given much raluab’c aid tiy 
furthering its objects; nnion^ 
them being Sir George 
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INVITATION CARD 


BY W HEATH ROBINSON 


Perhaps the. most re 
markable of these produc 
tions aas the appearance 
of Pouzas Band, which 
performed Dubussy like 
music under the baton of 
Dudlej Hardy, whose 
make up and costume are 
indicated in one of the 
invitation cards repro- 
duced The music pro- 
duced by this orchestra 
was characterised by 
much vigour and origin 
ality, beingpunctuated by 
intervals for refreshment, 
Phil May quaffing old 
ale and using his bom 
bardon as an ash tray 
dunng a few bars' rest 
Or another occasion the 
Club indulged in an 


social side, but in the vngorous and un 
comcntional sketches lesulung from 
their working colleagues' Friday evening 
labours 

The after supper doings at these 
gathenngs are chaiacietised by a light 
hearted good fellowship which renders 
the Friday suppers most exhilarating, 
the impromptu entertainments following 
them being of a most amusing and un 
conventional description It is a sheer 
5ny to see John Hassall, attired in an 
indescribable costume, acting as an m 
terpreter to a foreign delegate, imper 
sonated by Harry Rountree, who, m an 
mvoKed dialect savouring of a nnrturi 
of Swedish and Dutch Taal, is inviting 
conlnbutvons for the wounded m his 
local war, or to observe the first named 
artist as a tram conductor with domestic 
troubles, impartuig them m the intervals 
of ticket punching to an old lady pas 
sengtr, who, although Somewlut in 
ehnaied, is tearfully sympathetic 

On the occasion of the halfyearly 
Smoking Concert, or on other special 
occasions, these duologues expand into 
transpontine dramas, ptesidenlial mitia 
tions, tramp suppers, and other eccen 

tncitieswhich cannot be easily described 

in cold pnnt ^ 
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elaborate bull-fight, in the course of \\hlch 
an exalted lady stimulated the activities of 
the bull from the Ropl box by means of 
her umbrella ; while I also recall a forcible 
feeding demonstration, in the course of 
which an extremely lively suffragette was 
imparled nourishment by a treatment which 
imolved the use of a pair of steps, a mallet, 
and a cold chisel 1 These attractions were 
duly advertised by lurid posters designed 
and executed by those concerned. A speci- 
men of these announcements is illustrated. 
Such humours may appear trivnal in the 
light of my poor description, but they are 
carried out with such thoroughness and 
ability as to compel favourable comparison 
with kindred and carefully-rehearsed items 
on the variety stage. 

Through the kindness of the designers, 
several of the special invitation cards by 
which members and guests are bidden to 
the Club smoking evenings are liere repro- 
duced: these cards are highly prized by 
members and visitors alike. 

Having referred to some of the humours 
which take place on the platform of the 
Club, it may not be out of place to 
recall some incidents that have occurred 
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dunng the w-nter’s long association mth its mem 
ben> On one occasion it was nece«sary to obtain 
the signature of Phil May to an important docu 
merit, as a member of the Qub committee Phil 
was in his most elusive mood, but at \asi one 
Sunday morning I ran him to earth at a member s 
studio, outside which I found a cabman, who 
requested me to inform "the gent inside with a 
fringe,” that be had been waiting an hour I 
advised him not to worry, but wait The elusive 
Phil when faced vnth a demand for his signature, 
"stonewalled,” urged Sabbatarian scruples, &.c, 
but finally agreed to attatb his autogragb to the 
deed on condition that the thing was done “m 
style An histone tableau was therefore duly 
arranged , Phil impersonated “ King John sigiung 
Magna Charta’, Cecil Aldm as a baron, Jcnelt 
with the pen and docu 
ment while Hardy as 
another noble, armed with 
a fearsaine weapon, threat 
ened violence in case of 
further reticence in the 
autograph department 
Thus the deed was done 
“in style ' 1 have reason 
to think that after our 
drive homeward, the cabby 
v&s able to congratulate 
himself on accepting my 
adnee to wait for "the 
gent with the ftinge’ — 

Phil was generous In 
the early days of the 
Clubs existence wc were 
housed m a Bond Street 
picture gallery, and in 
keeping with our high aft 
surroundings, gave a re- 
ception, at which certain 
members impersonated 
various public characters 
The attitude of certain of 
these dignitaries was ecceii 
tnc within the Club, but I 
sliall not easily fo'^t the 
expression on the face of 
a policeman when he saw 
Dudley Hardy, as the 
Lord Mayor, come out lo 
the kerb in bis ted 
robes, blow a cab whistle, 
and having entered a 
"growler'’ with his mace 


and sword bearers, proceed towards Piccvdilly with 
those CIVIC emblems projecting from the side 
windows in true Mansion House form 
Prior to our occupation of the upper floor at 
WeMs Street we were the tenants of the first fioor, 
the top floor being then occupied by the Punch 
bowl Club, a wildly inconsequent institution run 
by an eccentric sculptor with a distinct aversion 
to paying rent Whenever a new member was 
shepherded into the Punchbowl fold, he was 
expectedtocontnbutea* diploma gift As there 
were no restrictions as to the nature of the gift, 
the most exliaoidinaty donations were made and 
hung up, the walls and rafters being hung with 
pictures, arms kitchen fenders flat irons and odd 
menu of every sort One gentleman of frugal 
tendencies purchased twelve penny china mugs and 
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contributed them. Theyi\eredulyhungin arowon 
a beam. One Sketch Clubber, who was a member 
of both clubs, presided one evening at a supper 
there, at which the late Sir-L. Alma Tadema was 
the guek of the evening. Towards the end of the 
meal the room became msuflerably^ hot, and the 
host inquired if his distinguished guest had any. 
objection to the windows being opened. “Not at 
all ! " retorted, the R.A., glancing up at the latest 
diploma gift “ It tx rather muggy up here!” 

late were the nights we sometimes had in the 
past, and when the ten o’clock war order Came 
into force, my trepidation as chairman of one of 
the Sketch Club’s suppers was great, for the order 
Ind to be strictly carried out, and 1 foresaw difii 
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culties. > Ho%yc>er,»'ai| 
ended'iiappily, for, as'teri 
' o'clock ' struck, Ui6 -tiar 
closed with k bang/^nd 
three members in police 
uniform emerged from the 
cloak-room' and either 
o^ erset nr drank th& por- 
tents of every glass m (h'g 
room. Thus was the- law- 
complied with, and niy 
'fears dispelled.- We may- 
often act like schoolljo^j^ 
but it' is good to be kble 
to do 50, and itisatmion. 
of useful -work and joj^ous 
relaxation which 
the London Sketch (^fub 
to retain Us brge metpber- ' 
ship in spite of drawbacks 
and after discouragements. 

Si'iice the writer, 
years ago, conclu, 3 e; 3 ' 
^neatly ten >ears of Secre- 
uryship, his duties ha>e 

Mr. Leonard Cahert knd -i 
Mr. Marston EdwareJs, a 
happy combination, 
whicli a thorough Bo*i' 
hemlin with a wide kljow. , 
ledge of art methods' and * 
traditions harmomoysty _ 
co-operates with "a clever * 
man of business; and 
witli Mr. Harry Rountree 
succeeding Mr. Josqjij 
Harker as President of the 
)ea’r, the Club not tjnly ■ 


continues lo assist young artists to come into their 
own but perpetuates a series of iveekly gatherings 
which sene to impart keen wijoymeni to all Vho 
attend them. -• , ‘ ■ 

’ Mk. J. Lavery, A.R-A-r has 'presented to tbe~ 
Victoria and Albert Museum' the portrait which he 
painted last year of Auguste Rodin. He wishes ' 
the gift to be r^arded as a tribute to Rodin from'- 
British Art. It is designed to reciprocals jhe 
sentiments which inspired Rodin to pake his 
magnilieent give of sculpture to the museum,^ in 
admiration of the heroism of French and British 
soldiers now fighring side by side. The portfait 

‘was reproduced in «»ur June Number.' '. • 
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N otes o\ some cavadian 

ETCHERS BY NEWTON 
M A C T A V I S H 

ETCHI^c IS an easy art to dabble at , and for 
drat reason, I suppose, there are in Canada a 
good manj dabblers But there are ontj a few 
good etchers, so few indeed that they may be 
counted almost on the fingers of one hand And a 
number of Canadians who have pursued the art 
have gone abroad Clarence A Gagnon and the 
Armingtons are instances Gagnon, houever, is 
Canadian in his choice of subjects particularly as 
to painting, and frequently he returns from France 
'to his natne country for fresh motiies 

A decade ago the art of etching as an ai^ was 
almost unknouTi in Canada There were a few, of 
course, uho practised it, and Gagnon, one of the 
first to take it up seriously as a craft as weft as an 
'art, had just begun Tbe people as a whole did 
cot know the difference between an etching and a 
half tone engrai mg or a zinc reproduction of a line 
drawing The exhibiting, in particular, of Gagnon s 
work, began to arouse interest, and a few years ago 
there was a really imposmg exhibition of etchings 
under the auspices of the Art Museum ofToronto 


Prints were shown fiom plates etched by leading 
artists from the time of Rembrandtj and earlier 
down to the present time, including ''such men as 
Brangwyn and Zorn and soon the trustees of the 
National Aft Gallery at Ottaiia began to procure 
examples of some of the best etchers Alore 
recently still another exhibition was held by the 
\rt Museum of Toronto, whose gallery at the 
present time is composed of The Grange, the 
former residence of the Kte Professor Goldwin 
Smith This latest exhibition was intended to 
educate in a technical way for on certain days 
demonstrabons were given of the several processes 
of etching One of the performers at these demon 
strationswas Miss Dorothy Stevens, who not long 
previously had returned from a course of study and 
travel abroad >Ii»s Stevens s work is remarkable 
for Its arbstic merit To the careful etcher, 
however, to the one who counts technical excel 
lence above everything else, her work is eftenbmes 
a sore- trial, fcr she etches as she paints, wilb a 
vrholesome disregard for tbe conventionalities of 
the craft and with an eye single to the general 
effect The same thing cannot be said of Gagnon, 
forwhile his work is artistic and oftentimes sugges 
tive of mystery, it invariably displays careful crafts- 
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thit Gagnon is a ^ery 
careful printer He cer 
tainl) has the knack of 
obtaining an e\tremel> 
soft line and his results 
ha\ e a charm of tone that 
isnotoftenexcelled Tone, 
indeed, is one of Gagnon’s 
first claims to distinction 
as an either One feels 
colour in most of his 
prints md his composi 
tions generally are satis 
factor) He has been 
attracted by old streets 
and buildings on the Con 
tment, w ith the result that 
most of his etchings, 
although he is a Canadian, 
arc of subjects selected 
abroad He is a young 
man, little more tbna 
thirty, and has been an 
etcher for ten years 


He n-as bom in Canada , 

manship he is refined and poetical. Miss his father was French Canadian and his mother 

5tt%ens i! bold and dishing, and she paves her English His sindies in art began at the 


mg that her life 
depends on the 
execution That 
absence of re 
siraint, which 
sometimes goes to 
the extreme of 
genuine abandon 
ment, imparts to 
bet drawings a 
charm that is 
never otherwise 
imparted Ap 
parently she does 
not hope to get 
her effects b) an) 
tricks at pnntmg, 
but relies on the 

merits of the plate, 

although she is 
conscious of the 
superiority of 
some prints over 
others 

One would say, 
' on the other hand, 
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Montreal Art School, where he won a scholarship. 
There he attracted the attention of a dealer, who 
undertook to send him abroad. This was in a 
sense an unfortunate thing for the joung artist, 
because it gave the dealer control of his output, 
and as he was successful, particularly in etching 
at first, winning honourable mention at the Paris 
Salon a year after he began, his work was already 
attracting attention. He studied for a while at 
the Julian Academy, under Jean Paul Laurens, 
and in 1905 was awarded a medal at the St. Louis 
Exposition for a painting entitled'Oxr« Ploughing. 
At one time he did a good deal of figure work, 
but his tendency of late has been towards land- 
scape, both in etching and painting, with* marked 
preference for French Canadian subjects. He 
usually exhibits every year in Paris, and occa- 
siotully at the Walker Gallery, Liverpool, and the 
International of London. He is a member of the 
Canadian Art Club, which is the most exclusive 
association of artists in the Dominion. Prints 
from his etchings have been bought for the collec- 
tions at South Kensington, the Petit Palais des 
Beaux- Arts, Paris, at The Hague, Florence, Venice 
and the National Art Gallery of Canada. 


Miss Stevens is a younger artist still, and one 
whose work undoubtedly will give her an inter- 
national reputation. Although a Canadian, she 
passes a great deal of her time abroad, where she 
has made a notable scries of etchings, particularly 
of old cathedrals at Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, 
Malines, and Brussels. She is not connected with 
any art associations in Canada, although she is a 
frequent exhibitor. She is a member of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers, and has exhibited with 
the New English Art Club, and at the Paris Salon 
She had an unusually successful career as a student 
at the Slade Art School m London, where she wun 
two prizes in drawing and three in painting. She 
studied also at the Academic Grande Chaunu^re, 
Paris. 

Mr. H. Ivan Neilson, a Scottish Canadian, finds 
his subjects in and near the old city of Quebec. 
He traces an extremely delicate line, and works 
also for tone and restful effects. He is fastidious 
about printing, for he regards every detail of the 
art as of first importance. He is not content, 
therefore, to etch the copper and let some other 
person pull the print. To him the printing is not 
merely a craft : it is an art of the first imporwnce. 
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BSDFORD ROW» HALIFAX (NONA SCOTUV' 

AqVATlST BV CVRTH RUSSBLI, 


He IS xlso an enthu 
siastic painter in oils, 
and last yeamas made 
a member of the 
Canadian Art Club 
Mr Gyrth Russell 
K tlic youngest of them, 
all, and yet his i^ork 
shows, even now, 
marks of indmduality 
It IS, aboie all other 
things, original in con 
ception, interesting in 
treatment, and expres 
sive of a singular per 
sonality M hater er 
else he may do he is 
not likely to inflict 
anything sarounng of 
the commonplace 
He IS a Haligonian 
and in the old nharres 
and corners of his 
home city he has 
found many subjects 
suited to his taste 


The work of Precy Grassby is as yet not 
well known in Canada Although by birth an 
old countryman, he has made Canada his home 
His work IS more unusual than any of the others 
of this group, as may be seen by the reproductions 
Indeed it has a delightfully medieval fla\ our, the 
same as is imparted by an antique bit of porcelain 
or tapestry But its chief charm vs its distinctive 
ness Even an unskilled eye could pick it out 
from among many others, and good or bad, that 
always IS a point in its favour Should he remain 
in. Canada and exhibit freely his work is likely to 
have an influence on etching m the Dominion 

The three hundreth Anniversary of the advent 
into Ontario of the V> hue Race s to be celebrated 
next August at Orillia, a town situated near the 
place where Samuel de Champlain and his party 
enteredtheprovmcem 1615 In commemoration 
of the event a monument to Champlain is to be 
erected from the design of Mr \ emon March, an 
English sculptor, whose model was unanimously 
adopted by the Jury of Award which included Sir 
Edmund Walker, Chairman of the National Com 
mission on Itlemorials, Mr Eric Brown, Director 
of the National Gallery, and Mr Brymner, Presi 
dent of the Royal Academy of Canada 
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O LD INTERIORS IN BEL- 
GIUM. 

In a recent number of this magazine 
illustrations were given of a few of the architectural 
monuments forming Ijart of the’ rich heritage of 
artistic treasures which modem Belgium h3S«re- 
cei^edfrom bygonegenerations. There was reason 
to fear that some at least, of these great master- 
pieces of constru Clive art had already fallen a prey 
to the shell fire of the invader who has so ruth- 
lessly devastated this prosperous country, and in 
the meantime the world has learned with infinite 
regret that one of them — the magnificetvt Cloth 
Hall at Ypres— haSj tvith the Cathedral and other 
precious relics of the past, by the same means been 
destroyed or damaged beyond repair— that, in fact, 
this old-world city, the pride of a nation which has 
ever jealously guarded its historic edifices, has 
become a city of desolation and ruin. Flanders 
has in the course of its history been the scene of 
many a hard-fought campaign, but never, perhaps, 


since the country was overmn by the Northern 
pirates ^urteen centuries ago, has it suffered such 
devostflfion as that which has been infiicted on it 
by the armies of the self-styled “ Kulturvolk,” 
with the approval of their commanders, of whom 
one has publicly avowed hts indifference to the 
destmetion of these ancient monuments. 

The illustrations we now give of the interiors or 
some of these historic buildings show that in the 
decorative arts and handicrafts as well as in 
stniciural architecture the foremnners of the Belgian 
nation of tO-day attained a mastery which can vie 
with that of any of the European nations. They 
have been selected from an extensive series of photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. W. Sigling for Prof Sluyter- 
man’s folio “ Int^rieurs Anciens en Belgique,” the 
publishers of which, Messrs. Martinos Nijboff and 
Co. of The Hague, have kindly permitted their 
publication here. How many of these interiors 
have escaped destruction it is impossible to say, but 
there appears to be no doubt that tbe hall of the 
UniveisUy of Louvain shown below is now a ruin. 
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S OME RECENT LONDON 

POSTERS. BY ALFRED 

YOCKNEY. 

The Art of the Hoarding, as it is called, is 
as diverse as the Art of the Gallery. In each 
category there is every kind ot idea expressed in 
various ways, and it generally happens that the 
work produced for each sphere shows some strain- 
ing after effect. Refinement must not be sought 
for in the art displayed in the large exhibition 
gallery or in the street, and because occasionally 
we find it the rule remains unaltered. 

The public owes a debt of gratitude to those 
who have introduced artists to a new world of 
industry. Without the advertising magnate, 
prompted, perhaps, by really intelligent agents 
and printers, the art of the poster could not have 
been evolved. It is on the whole a creditable art, 
one to which it is a privilege for the greatest 
designers to contribute. It may be hoped that 
more business men will foster latent talent for 
poster designing, and that the pioneers wilt not 


discontinue the policy which has won such publicity 
for them. Some patrons seem to have abandoned 
their pictorial appeals and to have substituted the 
bald announcements of less enlightened days. 
This reversion to type, to make use of the bio- 
logical phrase, is good neither for the artist nor for the 
advertiser: for, good though simple lettering may be, 
such means of arresting and retnining attention can- 
not compare with the artistic poster or posterette. 

A hoarding may be compared with a Lord 
Major’s Show. Type advertisements are there, 
like plain carnages in the Procession, but the 
announcements are read by the few, who have an 
eye also for sombre Worshipful Masters. The 
mutcicude see only the colour in the pageant, par- 
ticubrly the Lord Mayor, his Cinderella coach and 
bis decorative attendants in purple and gold lace. 
Likewise the illustrated poster catches the eye of 
the populace, while the bare one is overlooked. 

No doubt some historian has discovered exactly 
when it was that Commerce took the band of Art 
for this purpose. It was, of course, in Victorian 
times when there were relations between business 
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YOCKNEY. 

The Art of the Hoarding, as it is called, is 
as diverse as the Art of the Gallery. In each 
category there is every kind of idea expressed in 
various ways, and it generally happens that the 
work produced for each sphere shows some strain- 
ing after effect. Refinement must not be sought 
for in the art displayed in the large exhibition 
gallery or in the street, and because occasionally 
we find it the rule remains unaltered. 

The public owes a debt of gratitude to those 
who have introduced artists to a new w’otld of 
industry, Wiihout the advertising magrute, 
prompted, perhaps, by really intelligent agents 
and printers, the art of the poster could not have 
been evolved. It is on the whole a aeditable art, 
one to which it is a privilege for the greatest 
designers to contribute. It may be hoped that 
more business men will foster latent talent for 
poster designing, and that the pioneers will not 


discontinue the policy which has won such publicity 
for them. Some patrons seem to have abandoned 
thmr pictorial appeals and to have substituted the 
bald announcements of less enlightened days. 
This reversion to type, to make use of the bio- 
logical phrase, is goodneither for the artist nor for the 
advertiser: for, good though simple lettering may be, 
such means of arresung and retaining attention can- 
not compare with the artistic poster or posterette. 

A hoarding may be compared with a Lord 
Mayor's Show. Type advertisements are there, 
like plain carriages in the Procession, but the 
announcements are read by the few, who have an 
eye also for sombre AVorshipful Masters. The 
multitude see only the colour in the pageant, par- 
ticularly the Lord Mayor, his Cinderella coach and 
his decorative attendants in purple and gold lace. 
Likewise the illustrated poster catches the eye of 
the populace, while the bare one is overlooked. 

No doubt some historian has discovered exactly 
when it was that Commerce look llie hand of Art 
for this purpose. It was, of course, in ^’ictorian 
times when there were relations between business 
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POSTER DESIGNED BY 
FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


Recent London Posters 


\nmore senoussesn, asm the set of posters 
to Greater London routes, hts onginalit} tells 
Then there is Mr Fred Ta>lor, who has done 
some excellent work for other raitwaj s, notaWj his 
Victoria Station (L. B &. S C. Rj ) He gises 
an impression of a scene which is \md, decorame 
and pleasant in colour e know less m this 
branch of art of Mr JIacdonald Gill, an archittct, 
but his burlesque map of L/indon was so remark 
able a success in its own particular wap, that we 
await Its successor At first sight it is a sinking 
pattern resembling the old topographical oiaps, 
showing parcels of land and picturesque houses 
here and there On closer inspection it is seen 
to be packed with pleasantries, some of which can 
be distinguished even in the grcatl) reduced illus 
tration on page aSr The eight posters designed 
by members of the Senefelder Club, one of which 
by ’ilr Brangwyn, is now reproduced foriiied a 
new departure in artistic adiertising as did the 
cle^ er and effectiie silhouettes by Mr H L. Oakley 
of which three are shown among our 
illustrations 


recently has been the triple picture under a single 
comice of lettering mnouncmg “Drake" at His 
Majesty’s Theatre The centre was by Mr Morrow 
and the sides were by Mr Norman M ilLinson. 

Among other decorations easily recalled are the 
colossal ones produced for a weekly paper A 
few months ago the haarding round the old 
General Post Office in St Manin s-le Grand was 
covered by a conlinuous procession of eminent 
people in every walk of life marching to the 
inscription “Everybody s reading it. This 
panorama fascinated all comers not only by its 
daring iMiginality but by sheer magnitude and the 
repetition of its message ^uch examples come 
stnctly speaking, under the heading c f painted 
posters, like the movablt pictures instituted by 
hfessrs Pears 

It has often occurred to those who study the 
intenor furnishing of modern public buildings that 
more use might be made of marquetry and allied 
work for decorative purposes. Panelling there is 


Shipping posters, though they have 
engaged the attention of such artists as 
Mr ^^5l\le, Mr Drangwym, Mr Cecil 
king, Sir Charles Dixon and others, are 
as often as not coloured illustrations on 
a large scale of typical liners in harbour 
and therefore have limitations as regards 
effective design One of the exceptions 
to this principle was the sheet showing 
the Dublin Holyhead boat in transit 
across the Insh Sea It was by Mr 
Norman M ilkmson, and was so good as 
a marine picture, apart from its use as a 
poster, thatmany people obtained copies, 
cut off the lettenng froai the top and the 
bottom, and framed the rest This pro- 
duction, minus the wording has been 
sanctioned by the London County 
Council for exhibition in schools, a fact 
which may be mentioned as a inbute not 
only to the work of the artist but to the 
pnnter 

The theatrical poster, as noted earlier 
m this article, is sometimes a lund pro- 
duction, but not always. Some of the 
best designs on the hoardmgs during the 
last decade have been inspired by forth 
coming plays and pantomimes The 
names of Mr Hassall and Jlr Buchel 
at once occur to mmd One of the 
most imposing features of the hdhrdings 
290 • 
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CUT-TAPER POSTERS FOR THE 
LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 
BV H. L. OAKLEY 
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IKirub'c, and for places 
not exposed lo the 
Htilhcr llicy hue great 
jxisMbiJitics The) arc, 
of course, dcconiions as 
well fvj^ters, and can 
be used with or Without 
Ictlrriiij 

III idcdpostcrisih.it 
innhitli artistic mentis 
allied I > eonimcrctal 
utilit) i il incmg at the 
work 1 f ri e itjiairs there 
will Ik. f lid ciidtnce 
lh.at aril tv iiid adier 
Users less each 

wi h ui I liLr," tiaic 

foroK ill 1 rf union 

It. 1 1 mi I j mess It 
IS an iin iii lal bond, 
elastic ard lanab'e, but 
the two niensu leave 
been found to combine 
well and thf time taiy 
come when all posten 
Will conform to the 
highest standard of 
decoration This object 
le\i bem acliietcd to a 
limited extent ahead}, 
and as the public grows 
more and more aitica! it 
IS not hlel} ilut the 


m plenty, plain and otherwise, often with ehbontel) 
caned cornices but there i» scofw jet for dcMoii 
m coloured woods and veneers Such an idt% 
carried further, is at the root of the dqmturc 
made b) Mr A J Rowley in prodming his 
permanent wall pictures, examples of which arc 
reproduced here These pictures art made up of 
various pieces of wood, well dioscn for colour and 


gram or prepared with djes to suit the subject 
men Sited together the eotf.ce mny be poli.hed 
end the panel, like a halehntcnt, is kept m con 
dition from time to time bp this means It mil 
be teadily understood that craftsmen can pnxioce 
single designs or ihat pictures may be multtplicd 
the purpose of general dtstnbution It i, the 
latter use of the idea iihich comes tit.bin the 
range of this article Pictorial advertisements in 
vanous noods have a permanence which is vetv 
destmble and which i. not given to the prmted 
poster Mr Rowley’s panels can be Bred or 
392 * 


mo\ cmcnl w ill be re- 
cirded riiero is no reason wh) the "pcxif mans 
I’lcturc Caller) should ml apjKxU lo tvery one 


STUDIO-TALK. 

(from Our (fen Corrtsfondtnls ) 

\t a lime like this when war with 
all ils horrors occupies so much of our 
allenlion from day to day and all da), it 
^ isgralifying lo find that art h.as nol been 
thrust wholly into the background— m England at 
•dl events 1 hough some of the exhibitions which 
"ere to have been held this winter according to 
nnangements made before the outbreak of war 
Have been c.ancelled or postponed, the principal 
fixtures of this kind both in London and in the 
chief provincial towns have been earned lout 
pursuant to the programme, and those responsible 
are to be commended for thus a/Tording a means 


“A WESTERN WEDDING." BY 
WILLl’AM ORPEN. A.Ii-A. 
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of rela-vition which must be \ er) welcome to a large 
number of people 

The New English Art Club which >ears ago 
chose Its name with care haseaersince presened 
unbrohenareallj Engl sh tradition of independence 
of achieiement m the relation of one members 
work to another’s and we cannot help feeling thatil 
would have filled in its duly if in these da)s when 
artistic things are in danger of being eclipsed it had 
not made an effort to preserve the continuilj of its 
eabibtions After all we value its name The 
winter exhib tion might, however, under other 
circumstances have been memorable at least for 
one th ng the appearance of Mr Orpens A 
Uestet-n lleddwg This is not m the style in 
which we expect to see Mr Orpenatta n the heights 
which his exceptional genius seems to promise 
ultimately The picture called Patrtimg in its 
greater reliance upon effects which are emotional 
rather than merely novel, is in that respect 
probably the more important work, but upon a 
bypath of the fantastic we have something in 
A WesUrn unique in the exquisite crafts 

manshtp that is allied with its pattern like effect 
Close to this picture Mr l\ ilson Steer shows one 
of the finest interpretations of nature which he has 


yet given us risking Boats at And or — they float 
tangible in bulk while indefinite in outline grej 
masses slender rigging a ghostly procession screen 
ing a violet horizon Another p cture of ex 
ceptional success is Mr MacEvoy s study T1\t 
Baleony It is some time since Mr Tonks has 
shown drawings of the importance of his Monsieur 
Rodtn and Midame Rodin and Mr Lucien 
Pissarros canvases add greatly to the prestige of 
the landscape work of the exhibition Mr Alfred 
Haywards landscapes call for particular mention 
also One of the most interesting features of 
the show IS Mr U alter Sickerts TU Soldiers oj 
Ring Albert the Ready h s apprcc at on of the 
possibilities of design in the lines of r Als levelled 
and in the great circle of a gun c irr ij,e wheel 
introduces the war motive to paint ng m Lharacter 
distinguished from and many will consider not 
below, that which vt has assumed in ll e greatest 
battle paintings ____ 

The Old Mater Colour Society was established 
just over a hundred years ago at a time when 
Europe v as in a chronic state of war The 
society IS perhaps more peculiarly British than 
any of our institutions , U exacts a high standard 
of achievement from those it admits to its muc 
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coveted membership and it is because of this that 
the periodical exh bilions of the society are among 
the most popular eients of the season The 
recent exhibition was noticed in our last number 
and we now supplement the observations tliere 
made by reproductions of a few of the works 
comprised m it 

^notwithstanding that artists as a profession stand 
to suffer more by the war than anj other profession 
perhaps they have been verj generous m iheir 
support of one or other of the numerous organisa 
tions which are now appealing for funds to relieve 
the distress caused by the war A scheme pro- 
moted and carried through by Mr Mynne 
Apperiey R I Mr Louis Ginnett R 0 1 and 
Mr Martin Hardie ARE has in particular 
resulted in a very substantial addition to the 
Pnnee of Wales s National Relief Fund A 
large number of leading artists throughout the 
country placed at their disposal signed and framed 
examples of their work, in all cases iboroughl) 
representative, to be sold for the benefit of ihe 
fund among those contnbutmg being twenty six 
members of the Royal Academy, eight of the Royal 
Scottish Academy thirty two of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Mater Colours forty five of the 


Royal Institute of Oil Painters thirty two of the 
Old Water Colour Somety, forty six of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, fifty six of the Royal 
Society of Painter Etchers thirteen of the Inter 
national Society, thirteen of the New English Art 
Club tOj,ether with members of the Senefelder 
Oub the Society of Graver Printers in Colour, 
and other bodies The number of works (pictures 
sculpture and prints) contributed amounted to four 
hundred and fourteen, and they were divided into 
two categories the uniform price m one being five 
guineas and m the other two guineas All were 
subsenbed for by the public, and the drawing 
by lot for distribution was conducted on November 
26 by Sir Renneth Muir Mackenzie G C B and 
Sit George Riddell (National Rtl ef Fund) The 
lotalamount realised amounted toj^ Cij 13^ The 
entire expenses of stationery pnntmj, j ostage,and 
the collection and delivery of pictures was gener 
ously defrayed by Mr Sigismund Goetze and 
Messrs Dicksee lent their gallery m Duke Street 
for three weeks free of charge and undertook the 
collection and distnbution of the pictures at cost 
price The amount mentioned therefore, ba^ 
been banded o\er to the Naivonal Rel ef Fund 

The Mar Rebel Exhibition now being held at 
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had remained undisturbed for oier two hundred 
years. There was also a male portrait by Gains- 
borough of exceptional worth, and Ti< ZtU<r 
RtceiveJ, pcrh-aps the most beauu'ful Mclsu in 
existence, with its companion Tixe Letter Writer, 
together with a few other works of some import- 
ance by old masters. 

The shield illustrated on this page is one that 
was presented fo Sir HJldred CarJiJc, W.P., by bis 
constituents at St. Albans some time ago. Sa\-e as 
to the figures, which were designed by Mr. Phillip 
Oxley, of Desford, the work is that of Mrs- Sey- 
mour Fannin (fi/e Slade), of St. Alb.ans, where she 
recehed her art training. 

Mr. Charles Vyse’s modelled group in bronzed 
pla.ster, here shown, figured in an exhibition of /\rts 
and Crafts held at the Old Monastery, Rye, in the 
early part of last autumn. The exhibition, organ- 
ised by Mr. J. P. Steele, contained an interesting 
xariety of work contributed by many of the leading 
workers associated with the Arts and Crafts moTC- 


ment, prominent among them being Jlr. ^VaIter 
.Crane, Xlr. Anning Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Smbler, Mr. 
James Guthrie, Mr. Heywood Sumner, and Miss 
Jessie Bayes. '' 

In ft lecture on “Ari, Morale and the War" 
dehtered At Oxford on November ts, Mr. Selwyn 
Images the Slade Professor of Fme Art in the 
University, set forth the vital issues of the gigantic 
struggle in which this country is now engaged. 
•* We are,** he said, “ in the midst of a war, literally 
and simply, of Ideals, of quite fundamental 
Principles, bed rock principles as the phrase goes, 
as to what Human Civilisation means. ... In a 
quite vital sense we are at war to preserve our own 
national independence. If Germany — I mean by 
Germany throughout the Dominant Military Caste 
in Germany— could really have her way in ihiswaj, 
if she could finally bring to pass that which she set 
out to bring to pass, which this many a day she has 
dreamed of and strenuously prepared for, there 
w;ouId no mote be any England as you and I know 
Hand lore it. . . . It is most important, it is vital, 
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conception of avilisation 
gaining dominance to 
corrupt mankind .. we 
are at fight to assert our 
belief m "Righteousness 
and Human Brotherhood, 
and our consequent belief 
that the idea of the 
supremacy of matenal 
Might with Its inevitable 
insidious iccompamment 
of fraud and cruelty, as a 
basis of civilisation is an 
idea foul aivd damnable 

Coming to the effect oi 
war upon art the Pro- 
fessor reminded his 
hearers that though m 
da}S immediately ahead 
the lives of many whose 

MEMOalAL TO KEV G BOIIUK COULCIIER IN TUB CHURCH OR SS MICIIAri, AND buSinCSS It IS in SOmC 

ALUAVCCLS SIAIDSTONE DESIGNED AND EXCCVTCD BV HERBERT H STANSRIELD , 1. 

CROMER GUILD OR HANDICRAFT fotm Of another to 

produce art will be 

thatweshouldfightforournationalmdependenceas straitened enough, and too often something much 
long as breath is in our bodies But in the present more than straitened, “the effect of war upon art 
war we are doing something more than this IVe has never been wholly bad, nay, has on occasion 
areRtfighttopreventtbeloweatandroostinhuraan been ^u»t« the reverse of bad" After bidding his 
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auOicnce remember hoB. much of the gre-tt ^jirt of 
(ircece, of Italy, and of llie Gothic buildere was 
thus wrouglit, he jiointed out that "there is some 
force in the paradox that War and Art arc riot 
aUra)S enemies and that Peace Is not alwa)s Art's 
best friend. For Art has her dangers — danger* 
voniing to her from men's frivolity, their absorption 
in 'umjituousnessand luxury , thefroteraiteniionlo 
iri^ ialitics and mere curiosities, their morbid excite- 
ment ‘after titillating novelties, their resultant 
shallowness of judgement and sane appreciation." 
I’rof Image’s address has been reprinted as a six- 
penn) p.tmplilet by the Oxford University 1*rcss, 
and the proceeds are to be giien to one or other 
of the War funds. ■ 

The memorial tablet illustrated opposite h.ns 
recently been pl.tced in iwsiiion in the Church of 
SS. Miciiael and All .\ngels at ^fa^dsto^e, and la 
the work of Mr. II. 11. Sunfficld, of Cromer, who 
was assisted in certoin deuils by Mr. U. J. I’arktr, 
a pupil. The design is intended to symbolise life 
and !.o\c as expressed in the niiniatiations of the 
\ icnr who«e memory is here so feelingly per- 
peiu,xted. Mr. St.xnsfield is Guild Master of the 
Cromer Guild of Handicraft, which Iws been estab- 


lished to attempt the appli- 
cation of the teaching 
of Kuskin, William Morris, and 
others in connection with the pro- 
duction by handwork of simple 
and beautiful arlirics of cscrydiy 
use as well as work of an ecclesi- 
astical chariicter. 


D U 15 MS'— The lUack 
and White .\riist>' 
Society of Ircbnd, 
w liii h was founded last 
year and held its first exhibition 
in October 1913, ojicncd its 
second exhibition just before 
Christmas, the work consisting of 
etchings, lithographs, pen and ink, 
pencil, and charcoal drawings. 
The Society, of which Mr. IVilllam 
Orpen is president, owes much of 
its success to its energetic honorary 
secrewry, Mr J. Crampion Walker, 
himself an enthusiastic dr.iughix 
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ri\(. iHiitiljLr^, nmoPpSt tlam iHing \tr Dermotl 
O linen, I'rtsiilrnt of the ko> il llilM.in in 
Atndcm), Mr jtek ^cats, Ml^' Roic Pirun, 
RMS, Mr l{in;;lnm Mic(iiiiik<s K II A , 
Mr Gforpe Alkm-^on \ ti H \, Mm M K 
Hushes ARI , Mr Jimes Ward, \RC\, 
Mr K COrf^n. R H \ . Mrs Iiv5<* 

Doroihj Iitrptrald ind Mr fhn dd 
V.R L A Tilt npidprowth of il t V tietj during, 
tilt jxist )enr ts e'ldenn. rf llit lutd ilnlexittrd 
fnr some linl iitlwitn tlit Iduk ard white irtints 
in Irrhnd, and the inlertst arm seii in llit. t«o 
exhiliitiuns it has iield in Mill s ! lall Mernon Row, 
sudicicntl) justifies tht r/Torts of tliose who last 
co-operated m the esisblntinicni of this addition 
to the rtliti'tl) ‘mstl numKr of art societies wliuh 
Ireland ]>osscsscs, and nupurs well for its future 
career With few exceptions lie mttnlwrs ate 
resident in Irelind, and as a conscijucnce Irish 
tnotnes figure promincntlj in the work cxccutcsl 
by llieni in sarious mediums Hit I rreraM ls!c 
mdtcdi olTtrs a fine nnd taricd field of exploration 
lu artists in start II if inltresting themes ard 


It isa matiif of rcptci tint conijtir iintl) ftw m 
the other side of the Irish 's' i turn ihtir stejn 
hitherwards when th skrichnv ’ra* n conics 
tourtd 

llie Huhliii ''ki ilniv ( IsiH ' rit if t( oliVst 
of Irish rshdiitir^ so* i m* hit ns f rii'-ifi *x 
iiihiiion f'om Niniinli'f lO I > I» iiiili-t ir As 
in hirincr )i trs, lam'snjv t’mli s'l In‘‘iS‘tPcri 
fornitd ihi msj r put of tin c\li I n imongst 
the scuin_tr psir ttrs who vhownl m > i t i g wi fk 
III this ;Cy/rrr Ijtir,. M '« Kiliiljtii h \ \f - \ I 
( nnstable, and Nlr ( rint|l n VV lU III list 
n.tmi<l whosi work le irs trn t • Ihi'-iKt 

of Mr Nstiianirl II n » »» ii I 1- t n Tre 
M/race showin,, i •> t h I In 1 ir d sci 
imincrscd in mist \m>i,.s! thi th ptnters 
rtprtstnieri Wirt Mr Jo'inf-l s r wh II<rn> 
shiwid s Sits! ind disur I j h Mr 
Hcnr) \|o'*, Mms Josephine t »»< i i\ t int in 
her scries of Dublin sketches Mr \llfid <>rcs 
R II \, Mr Gerald I\iVcinan, ird I’r I '' 

\ rates I I) 
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C HRISTIANIA— Ho« much of our 
modern ipplied art has Jtot Its root 
in st)ies md tradiiions handed down 
from da)s lon^ gone b} ' Iloncscr 
iiidepindent the lints which deielojmtnt in mans 
instances appears to have followed however jiersonal 
and spontaneous the evolution, the fruclif>ing and 
sustaining forces in manifold caves will be found 
to spring from old, often lon^ forgotten sources 
In sonve of the special rvumhen <if I lii Stui «o, 
much e\cel\ent worh has been done in the way of 
collect n, and bringing, to light old arts and crafts 
which have evolved among the peasantrv of diverse 
countries and have been there treasured and pre 
served the more unafTtcied b) the flow of 
centuries the further awa) from the worlds high 
wa>s have been their home One 
wonders whence these crude oltl 


domain of taste I have on more than one occa 
sum had the pleasure of referring to such institu 
tions m Sweden and am now enabled to sa) a few 
words alKiut and give some ilJusintioiiv of thi 
worlw of the Norwegian Home Industr) Association 
(Den Norsle HLsflidsforcmng) 

The recent Jubilee Lxhibition in LhrisiianLa 
aflurded a welcome opportunii) for this soiiet) to 
muster its forces and bruin l^tgur public 

the success which attends and from the ver) outset 
has attended its work Ils aim i twofold, inas 
much as it fender® i much needed a distance in 
turning to good and rcmum-ratie ace unt tlie 
spare time of hundre )v of men and V men ihereb) 
swcIUOn their often slender me* ii v ii i relieving 


peasant craftsmen drew their m 
spiration whence came their im 
pulses s6 beauiilul and true in all 
their simplicuv what kind fair) 
endowed them with that singu 
lari; sure and susceptible e}e for 
the fitness of thing' for lines and 
proportion for the proper relation 
between fundainenLal essential 
and wbal after all were but orra 
mental accessories hat ad 
mirahle effects their nai'e love 
cf gav and festive colours <]uite 
instinitively brought about, iiid 
how well suited for the intended 
purpose was the outcome of their 
skilful and patient crafts 

I he indebtedness of the present 
da; to these old craftsmen and 
crafts vomen has oflacejears be 
come more and more manifest, 
thanks to a movement now on 
foot almost ever) vs here for the 
encouragement and furtherance 
of what with Its Swedish and now 
almost cosmopolitan 'name is 
called s/'iJ, although this term 
does not bj an) means cover all 
Its issues Lacellent societies have 
been formed for the advancement 
of L,ood homework, good not onl) 
vn the wa) of ns usefulness and 
the desirable tmplo)nientitgnes, 
but also m its reforming and 
chastening influence m tke 
30G t 
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the tedium of many idle houn, and further it trains 
and eletates the taste of its co-«oricers by means 
of lectures, classes, designs, b.c. To its success 
in the former direction many grateful and touching 
testimonies bear witness, and with regard to the 
latter let it suffice to say that the foremost artists 
in yorway have been proud to be counted amongst 
the labourers in Den Xorske HusHidsforening’s 
\ ineprd. 

■TTie soefet), in addition, fias a efever sulTof «s 
own, which designs both textile work, more or less 
ambitious, furniture, &c. It is more especially in 
the former, in the decorative weavings, that more 
or less ancient yorse traditions make themselves 
felt almost invariably with the most sarisfactot)- 
decorative results. In the smaller items, in the 


cushions for m^tance, more modem and personal 
lines have been adopted In these, a.< in the 
furniture, thereofecn is a certain bold, vet cuntameil 
unconventionalism which nu) prove the fore- 
runner of a mote pronounced modem northern 
style, and one of the features of this is hkcl) to be 
the absence of that effemmateness which occa- 
sionally detracts from the value of kindred eHurts 
elsewhere — an eiolution cniireJ.v in harnjjiny with 
national character and taste 

The furniture designed by Mr. "Mathias Lnge, 
however, still retains many tratu pecult4r to the 
work of rural craftsmen of former days llirch h.is 
made for itself many friends amongst Scaiidinavian 
designers of furniture, M. Agathon amon.^st them, 
ami when properly treated it is often possessed of 
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a resii\e, lu«rous lone The cover of ihe furniture 
designed by the architect just mentioned, marks 
another revival iru«.mucU as hindwoien, sm-iU 
patterned material is coming into fa' our As a role 
old time patterns are closel) followed if not 
absolutely copied , there is a trusty homeliness oier 
these handwosen materials and they haic the 
additional iirtue of being most durable 

Mmo Ulrilwka Oreie has earned for herself a 
widespread and excellent reputation for her large, 
decorative gobelins as well as smaUet weavings, 
and museums have vied with private collectors in 
securing them Mine Grevesonietimcschoosesfor 
her tapestries old subjects which lend themselves 
to her purpose, but more often the design is 
modern without, however, m any way violating the 
canons of the art of time-honoured gobelins \s 
an example of the former her exceedingly handsome 
I i/e de Stub Ltan at the Jubilee Exhibition may be 
mentioned , to the latter Gerhard Munihe and 
others have supplied admirable cartoons, to which 
Mme Greve and her skilful assistants have done 
the fullest justice Both m design and in subtle, 
efiectue colouring these modem gobelins will, 1 
feel sure, hold their own against their much 
treasured and heavily priced prototypes especially 
when time has further beautified them with that 
patience which she alone can bestow 

''evenl Norwegian artists have devoted a con 
siderable amount of attention«ito decorative work, 
which, though no doubt withfiutaimingatitmallits 
308 


aspects has not a littlt in common vvith the gobelin 
covered wall It is a question of printed friezes 
or wall sections, a mode of embellishing the home 
ffhidi to my knowledge is but little used elsewhere. 
Amongst artists who have done most metilotious 
work m this direction Frick Wcrenskiold holds a 
place by himself through his highly decorative 
fneze m Inthiof Nansens diningroom, but even 
lie must yield to Gerhard Munthe, who not only, 
if I mistake not, is a pioneer in this field of decora 
live art, but whose pronounced artistic personality 
lends Itself in a happy sponiani-ous manner to 
work of this description The manner in which 
this highly interesting painter has perpetuated and 
consummated old Norwegian traditions is well 
known, but Munihe who has Ins own individual 
views of style and the uses to vvhu h the style of a 
period should be put, is a painter with the creative 
imagination of a poet He has evolved, so to 
speak, a fairy world of his own much of his work 
consmutea (airy tales, which arc Ililder obne 
\lorte, quaint, impressive and most decorative, 
both m composition and colour 
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jxiintings in a Christiania dining room. The dis- 
tinguished artist lias here shown himself in what 
in racing parlance would be termed his best form ; 
the room ts a fairy-tale, with scenery and segetaiion, 
human beings and animals all of his own ciKition. 
The quiintly magnificent unicorn in one of the 
pictures belongs in reality to another world, 
Gerhard ^lunthe’s o«n, and it has been hailed 
as the first Knrwcgian tjpe of this prehistoric 
species. The colouring, too, fully bears out the 
spirit of composition. 


.Amongst other Norwegian artists who of recent 
jears ha\e done clever decorative wall-work, if I 
may so call it, should be mentioned W. W'etlesen 
and more especially Bernhard Foll.estad In much 
modem and Norwegian art there is both In lines 
and particularly in ia joyous, sometimes almost 
reckless appreciattos of colour a distinct decora- 
tive keynote, which perhaps is destined to evolve 
into a conspicuous feature in the art of the 
country. C. B. 


P hiladelphia.— T he tendency of 

modem jiictorial art in the direction of 
the use of pure colour to the exclusion of 
most of the other qualities formerly con- 
sidered necessary for the making of a picture was 
well illustrated in the collection of works forming 
the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of Water Colours, 
I’astels and Black and White work recentlv 
held at the J’ennsjUania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. One's attention was challenged at the most 
conspicuous viewpoints in the galleries b> groups 
of works, many of them by artists of experience, 
that, taken collectively, were highly deconitive m 
effect and yet, when examined individually, 
abounded in startling crudities of colour, a childish 
feebleness of drawing that must have been in- 
tended, a total absence of light and shade as well 
as perspective, adding to the perplexities of the 
Plain Man seeking the meaning of it all It must 
be confessed he would have been considerably 
puzited here in regarding certain works by Mr, 
David B. Milne catalogued as Doh and Dasfiti, 
Btvien Cclor, jDames and PmnaeUs^ Bnlliant 
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Triangle. They were arrangements of colour but 
apparently represented nothing that e\er esisted 
in nature and their significance was quite obscure 
e\en to the initiated. WTiDe it may not be a 
crime unpardonable to violate traditions of art in 
the effort to be absolutely-modem, yet one felt 
inclined to question the raison dlftre of the 
groups of sketches in pure aquarelle exposed by 
Mr. Dodge hfcKnight, views of Utah and the 
Far \Vest in which brilliant carmine rocks were 
the iwev-ailing note, and of those by Mr. John 
Marin, catalogued as picturing localities on the 
const of Maine, but quite too modem in technique 
to be intelligible. It would not be fair either to 
the artists or to the American public who are 
interested to proclaim these as serious works of art. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to point 
out tlut modernity does not imply failure to con- 
sey an impression to the beholder, considered by 
Tolstoy as an essential to every work of art As 
an example, a number of virile works, apparently 


painted in gouache by Mr. Alexander Robinson, 
subjects drawn from Tangier, Spain and the Orient, 
may be cited ; mosaics in colour one might call 
them, yet they were distinctly successful in sugges- 
tions of actual data as they exist locally, conveyed 
by means of a thoroughly modem technique and 
retaining capital qualities of drawing and values 
beside the pleasing scheme of colour. Twenty- 
six aquarelles, the work of the late Charles Iv. Dana, 
exposed in a group as a memorial to the President 
and founder of the society conducting the exhibi 
tion, led one back to a wholesome sanity that did 
not lack afullmeasureof feeling for the picturesque 
whether it be in Cairo, Rothenburg or Gmycres. 
Mr. Cecil Gay's views of Marken, Holland desene 
particular mention for brilliant colour schemes 
Mr. Colin Campbell Cooper’s The Jt'Mle House, 
Mrs. Paula Himmelsbach Balano’s Parthenon by 
Moonlight, iir. Charles ^Varren Raton's Italian 
subjects, jyM Street, Ketv York by Ethel L. 
Paddock, The Morning Cuf by Miss Ijura 
Coombs Hills, Arizona by Mr. Albert I-. Groll, 
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^no-i^Coiered Hilh b) Mr Fred Magnet, Dtai 
Oi) sehs Mr Franz M Benson The Btloied Tint 
b\ Miss I ucy Conant The If aUr GetUs by Mr 
W A Hofstetter Mr John J Dal! s Winter Land 
scapes may be mentioned is all creditable per 
formances, re-i! works of art quite free from 
egotistic eccentncit) Airs Iilian W Hales 
F! relti in black and white was an engagm„ 
presentment of a handsome woman 

The illustrations were most notenorthj Mr 
Thornton OaUe) s mbws of India, Mr N C 
tVjeths opium Smeiker, Mr George Hardings 
\ustrahan subjects Miss Jessie W iHcot Smith s 
Babes tH the Heed and Mrs Elenore Abbotts 
daint) conceits ga\e one a fine showing of the 
an as practised in I biladelphia \ group of 
cleverly executed drawings m pastel by J McLure 
Hamilton — studies of the decolletee female form 
for the most pact — made one regret that such talent 
as was here dispta}ed was not spent on subjects 
more worthy of it such as bis dignified portraits 
so V ell known here and abroad Some beautiful 


line drawings from the nude b) Mr Charles Grafii , 
reminiscent of Flaxman gaie interest to the show 
and a set of lithographs by Mr Joseph 1 cnnell of 
the mountain Baa Laam with a number of fine 
etcdnngs from the same hand of local ties along 
the mer Meuse give an adequate digniii to the 
showing of art in black and white 

The Thirteenth knnual Exhibition of Mini itures 
It the rennsjhanit Academy in connection with 
the Water Colour show just noticed contained 
one hundred and three works reflecting cred t u] <n 
the artists producing them and upon the hanging 
committee for its work in the tasteful furn shir 
and decontion of the Georgian room m which 
the) were exposed ^^lnlatures seem to be assoc a 
ted in most peoples minds with eighteenth ceniun 
environmeiits so here we Itad an interior of that 
period withacarvedmarbleraantelpiece Chipjien 
dale fumiiure and mirrors and with neutral 
grey walls to set off the little gems m colour 
hanging there Foimeily painting of this kind 
was m the mam limited to portraiture but now we 



( l‘iiiii!\han$(i Academy, ll'j/er- 


THE BELOVED PINE” 
BY LUCY A. CONANT 


Studio-Talk 



f/'tiisjhn a^ae/e j Exl hit o x IH>» xltrts) 


show ng 111 the tcchnir^ue the hatching artd 
stipplint, of genuine miniature pamtiiio "Miss ■V 
Morgaretta ArchambiuUs France: was aKo a 
\ery successful evample of true method in brusli 
work Miss Eubbee Dix Beckers Ba! while 
rather d flerent in handling from the Inst men 
tioned works was yet one of the most charn uij, 
little pictures shown One sas reminded of the 
collection of wax reliefs in the Ualhce ( ollec 
tion by the portrait of Sally Caxntron a nivdah on 
executed m coloured wax by Miss Ethel Frances 
Mondy A Still Lt/e by Miss Helen Mmsoi 
Durkee illustrated the new idea most sue e s 
fulij Miss Lluabeth F Washingtons portr-m 
of Aldul Baha was an admirable stud) f 
oriental character quite in keeping with the 
subject and Petit Jean by Miss Anna Hurlbirt 
Jackson gave us a real tision of unffected 
childhood C (. 


find work in genre nudes 
landscape and marine 
painting and sometimes 
even still life claiming 
equal aitenlion vviih the 
orthodox portra t As ex 
amples of this diversity 
here exhibited may be 
mentioned Mr Wiliam J 
Baers young Diana \ 
well drawn and coloured 
nude Mr Cecil Jay s 
Dutch genre subject l/u 
Urnity Miss Elsii. Dodge 
Pink Setrf nndfl 
manne by Mr Harry I 
Johnson Moon before 
Sindou n 

Three contributions bj 
Mr Alyn Williams I’resi 
dent of the RojnlSocicl) 
of Miniature Fainters gave 
an intemationil status to 
the show his portrait en 
titled The Cardinal being 
quite the feature of the 
•collection Mrs Emily 
Drayton Taylor displayed 
a capital portrait of Miss 
Connne II Freeman very 
ConMneing of the engaging 
personal ly of hersilterand 
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Art School Notes 


‘ ART SCHOOL NOTES. 

L ondon. — ' rhe influence of the «ar uas 
cs-ident e\cn at that most peaceful of 
ceremonic-'', the pri/e-si'ing at the Royal 
Academy, Tvhich was held on December 
lo, the anniversarj- of the institution's foundation. 
Burlington House h.as been for weeks the head- 
(juarters of the United Arts Force, whose members 
drill in the tiiudranglc and use some of the exhi- 
bition galleries for canteen and other purposes: 
and a parly of them was receiting roilitiry instruc- 
tion in the ^est^hule when the visitors to the 
prirc-gi\ing were arriving. Upstairs in the galleries 
the atmosphere was no less warlike, for the 
Aondemy students hate responded nobly to the 
country’s aill for men, and many a stalwart youth 
in khaki was to be seen in ihc crowd that dis- 
cussed the merits of the competition works before 
the distribution of the prizes. No fewer than forty 
members of the architectural classes at the Academy 
have joined the forces, and the number of painter 
students is considerable who hasc joined the 
Territorials or Lord Kitchener’s Army. Probably 
the svar had some connection svith the poor general 
(juallty of the landscapes submitted for the Cres- 
ivick rri/c, which tms withheld this year, but 
apart from the Kindscapcs the work shosvn, in the 
opinion of the President and his fellow members, 
was above the average in qualitj, and the studies 
from the life esccptlonally good. As 1914 was 
' not a gold medal year at the Academy the chief 
[jrize open to painters wms the one for the design 
for the decoration of a portion of a public building. 
'1 he prize of ;i*jo (with a silver medil) was mken 
by Mr. G. A’. M. Frampton, son of Sir George 
Frampion, R.A. Mr. Frampton’s victory was 
cstremely popular among the students, and the 
cheers which greeted the joung printer on taking 
the prize were only equalled when Mr. H. F. C. 
Skinner came forw.ard in khaki to receive a bronze 
medal from the President's lufids. The prize of 
;^S5 for the cartoon was given to Mr. James 
Williams, the travelling studentship in ardiitccturc 
to .Mr. M". H. II.aml)n, .and tlic prize of .1^30 for a 
modelled design to Mr. K. A. Howes. 

The two lectures which Mr. H. H. LaThangue 
is dcliv cring this month at the Ro) al .\cadcmy, one 
on “The Mental Outlook in P-ainting” and the 
other on “ Colour in P.ainimg,'’ are, wc understand, 
to be prinlerl in pamphlet form and issuer! at a 
low price in aid of the funds of the .\ttists* General 
Benevolent Institution. W. T. W. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Grinling Gtil'iJ/ts and the IVimitiuirk of fits 
(1648-1720). By H. Avkvv Tiiui.sc, M.A., 
F.SA. (l.ondon: “Country Life.”) zyr. net. 
halfmoroccot jjr net — In this lajcs! addition to 
the “Counirv Life Library of .krchitectiinil Mono- 
graphs" Mr. Tipping reviews m a verj comjire 
hensive Cisluon those athievcmcnts of Grinling 
Gibbons and his contemporaries whitli constitute 
one of the most important chapters in the histon 
of the decorative arts m I'-ngLmd, and the text w 
accompanied b> a large number of illustrations in 
the shape of evcellent photographs and mc-avured 
drawings. What gives it especial importance i*. 
that thougli the vvork of Gibbons fnmstlf natumll) 
claims the chief slum of attention, the productions 
of Ins often anon)mous conlemporancs, vrhicli 
hate OR the score of a certain rcsemhfance to Ins 
work been frequently attributed 10 him, are here 
difierentutcd, two chapters being devoted to them, 
one to the vvork executed by them m I^^ndon 
buildings, chiefly City churches and ('ompan> 
halls, the other to work done for countr) houses. 
As a preliminary to ihe mam topic, Mr. Tipping 
briefly discusses the evolution of ihe wood carver 
in nnglaml, and shows hoiv the ‘'ceder," as he 
was called, because it was his function to cuvtr 
bare walls and ceiling rafters with ornamental 
woodwork (from the Latin refitre, to hide or cover 
up), became differentiated from the joiner or 
y/r<r.V*;r ; and m a chapter on “L'ngLmd’s debt to 
the Continent" he |>omts out that the oft rcjwaicd 
assertion ih.at our art has tome lo u» from the 
Continent must be accepted wiili a good deal ol 
reservation, and reminds his readers that l.ngland 
produced Urge work of fine kind dunng ihe list 
century of the prev'alence of the Gotliit spirit, sod 
that this work w.as cssentwHy native and origm.il, 
owing but little to Izitm influence. 

77.,! Sft/ry ef YoHt fio^uchi. Told b> llimvilf 
Illustrated by Vostno .Mskkixo (Izindoo 
Chaito and IVindus.) 61. net. — Both in l.ngland 
and in America Mr. Noguchi is well knowm av a 
versatile Jspartac man of letters, and the slorv of 
bis strenuous career will be read with great m 
tercst by many among us who have denved 
pleasure from his writings the more so because of 
the frank sincerity with which he sets down his 
impressions of persons and places he has v ivited ami 
Ills opinions on all sorts of subjects. Ills remin 
iscences arc acaimpanicd b> eight illustrarions 10 
colour by his fellow countr)man, Mr. Yovhio M.af 
Lino, the fronuspiecebcinga p.3rirait of the aulher. 



The Lay Figure 


b‘' left when this turmoil of the world >s oter' 
isked the \n Critic “Will things be as they 
were or wilt there be marked changes and new 
dexelopments 

I hardly dunk that there will be a mere pick 
mg up of the old threads or that e'erjthing will 
go on just as it did before replied the Man with 
the Red Tie “ V great crisis has its inevitable 
after effects upon the nation that has experienced 
It and to these after effects art must be as much 
subject as anything else that forms {ml of that 
nations life ’ 

That IS true agreed the Critic Hut what 
then IS to be the effect of a crisis which a/Tecis 
directly or indirectly not one nation only but 
practically the whole of the cisdised peoples of 
the world’ 

Surely that can be at present only a matter for 
rather s-aguc speculation broke m the \oung 
\rti5t and surely it will be some lime before 
these after effects that you «pcak of produce iheir 
full results 

‘Undoubtedly, because some tune must elapse 
before art enn either pick, up the old threads or 
weaie new ones,’ said the Man with the Red Tie 
' At the moment art is comatose m a state of 
suspended animation , the nations are thinking of 
something else, and the artists hate left their 
studios for the l>atdefield» The awakening will 
be slow 

“Rut when it comes what will it be like’" 
cried the Critic "M ill there be a new point of 
Slew and a new sentiment’ 

Not at fiTst, 1 think, returned the Man with 
the Red Fie, “The older wrtists who carmot 
sh.tkc off their lifelong habits, and who have not 
seen fice to face what war means, will u) to 
re-creaie the old point of > lew, and there will still 
be a large section of the public withtbc inclination 
to support them The change will come in the 
lourse of time and will be clue to the activity of 
the younger generation , as that grows up it wall 
oust 1 belicie, ihe older men 

‘ There I am with you entirely, declared the 
\ oung Artist “The younger generation will not 
be content with the ideas of their grandfathers 
The young men who have faced the defimie facts 
of life for themselves w ill has e dei doped thur own 
Mews and will want to express them tntbcirown 


“ And there w ill be a new public, also acquainted 
widi the facts of life, which will be prepared to 
accept the«e iiew', said ihc Critic “That is 
likely enough Rut what we do not know is 
whether the art which is to satisfy these new artists 
and this new public will be better or worse in 
character and quality than the art which has sufficed 
for us hitherto 

Surely it will be stronger more Mtal more 
directly a reflection of the national life argued ll c 
\oung Artist ‘The keying up of the national 
spint niu«t gne An increased force to the natmi s 
art: ' 

It will clear it of a great man\ of the m jrb d 
x/Tectations which have grown u^on it so rankh 
dunng times of peace asserted thcSlan with the 
Rpd lie In that way the art of iht future will 
probably be a good deal better than the art of the 
present The younger generation you are talking 
about will surely ha\u no patience with the'de 
cadent humbug which has done so much to bring 
art into discredit of late years 

“ I)o you know I was already beginning to forget 
that any thing of that sort had ev er eaisted, laughed 
the koung Artist “It i» remarkable how con 
tact with realities puts stuff like that out of ones 
mind 

“Ah’ 1 am gbd to hearyousay that, exclaimed 
the Critic , ' for it is in that respect that I have 
hopes for the future Art in the years to come 
may have to begin again and to fight its way up to 
a safe and stable position, but it will do so by 
wholesome means The new spirit may make it 
brutal ami uncompromising, or may make ii 
abstract and imaginatixe, but certiraly will require 
it to be clean Th^ priihitive passions which he 
beneath the surface of cixih'ation have been 
moused and they, just because they are freed from 
any taint of artificiality, are out of sympathy alto- 
gether with decadence ‘ 

“That, at all event', is something to be thankful 
for, said the Man with the Red Tie, “though m 
cleansing art of decay we seem to be endangering 
Its existence 

‘ Vo, not Its existence Art will always exist, 
replied Uie Critic. “But what form it is to take in 
the future no one now can say with any ccrtaipty 
Tliat It wall continue on the old lines I can scarcely 
believe, for the old order is most surely passing 
away and it is altogether obvious that new con 
dmons must produce new results, though these 
results may be slow in making their appearance 
Mecanonlj wait He who lives will see 

Tilt Lav FicvRt 


T he lay figure on the 
ART THAT MAY BE 
“In vvhat condition do yoU think, will art 



